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Modernizing 2411 Cars 


More than $1,000,000 has been spent by the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit System in completing at its own shops 
the further improvement and rebuilding of 1612 cars 
and equipping 1133 of them with air brakes. In addi- 
tion, air brakes are to be installed on 800 open cars, 
making a total expenditure of $1,250,000. The grand 
total for improved brakes alone will be about $750,000. 
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General outline of group insurance theory and practice 
as followed by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company, and others for elec- 
tric railway employees. 


Group Insurance on Electric Railways 
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Claim Agents’ Papers’ and Discussions 1003 


Abstracts of papers presented at the recent Atiantic 
City convention of the American Electric Railway 
Claims Association, together with digests of the printed 
discussions on the same topics. 
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Signal Maintenance on the New York 


Subway 1010 


The methods and organization of the signal main- 
tenance department of this high-speed rapid transit 
line are described in detail and statistics covering the 
number of signal failures on the line are given. 
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Operation Without Train Orders. Insert Special Work 
Failures. Effect of Car Wheel Diameters on Motors. 
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“MAINTENANCE 
OF TRACK 
DRAINS 


Last week we discussed the re- 
port of the way committee, par- 
ticularly its recommendations of 
drainage systems, but did not take up the question of 
_ the maintenance of these systems. The usual form of 
construction is the ordinary farm drain tile with butt 
_ joints, laid in the natural soil. If care is exercised in 
laying this tile to a uniform line and grade and suffi- 
cient fall is provided so that the tile becomes self-clean- 
ing, it will not need further attention. But where these 
precautions have not been taken, the drainage system 
soon becomes valueless because it becomes clogged with 
silt. It must then be dug up and cleaned or else aban- 
doned. The 1914 way committee provided against ob- 
structed drains to a certain extent by recommending 
a filter area surrounding the tile. The character of 
_ tile used is also important. Some engineers employ a 
No. 2 grade vitrified bell and spigot tile in place of 
the ordinary clay drain tile. No attempt is made to 
seal the bell and spigot joints, but a cinder filter medium 
surrounds each joint. The fact that the flow line of 
the pipe is vitrified and smoother than with the ordi- 
nary porous clay tile helps such a drain to be self- 
‘cleaning on a slighter grade than would otherwise be 
the case. Attention is called to these points because 
they are of importance if there is any weight to the 
argument for drainage systems in paved streets, and 
we believe that there is. 


EMPHASIZING Occasions frequently arise in 
LOCAL railway operation where it is to 
ee CYR ITUBES the advantage of the company to 
set forth for the consideration of local communities 
amounts of money expended in new construction or 
_Maintenance within their limits during a stated period. 
The fundamental economic principles will bear a good 
deal of illustration in moderately populated places 
served by a progressive system. The amount of money 
which finds its way back to the people in connection 
with the replacement of ties, the feeding of construc- 
tion gangs, patronage of local hardware and livery con- 
cerns, employment of carpenters from nearby villages, 
etc., is but little realized by the general public. On 
many lines a large percentage of the ties used may be 
produced along the lines of the road, benefiting farm- 
ers, owners of small woodlots, and local lumber com- 
‘panies. The proportion of native ties varies widely 
with the locality, but even where this is low it does not 
take long to discover that month by month a good deal 
of money is expended by transportation lines in the 
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communities traversed by them. Every such agency 
bringing new and alert people into small towns is a 
stimulating influence and a constructive force in daily 
life. It may not pay to segregate minutely disburse- 
ments in small communities, but positive statements as 
to genuine cash outlays for equipment, labor and sup- 
plies furnish excellent material with which to combat 
the opinion that the company merely seeks to exploit a 
given neighborhood. It is almost always a case of give 
and take for value received, and the opportunity to 
bring this out with concrete examples is worth culti- 
vating. 


As this issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL is being mailed 
to our readers a meeting of tech- 
nical society secretaries is being held in New York for 
the purpose of forming a society of such secretaries. 
This is the outgrowth of a movement begun about a 
year ago among the steam railroad associations. A 
similar movement has been on foot among the techni- 
cal societies. The organization of the electric railway 
associations is such that co-operation among them- 
selves is provided for by their constitutions. All of 
these efforts toward co-operation will now be combined, 
and an organization will undoubtedly be perfected that 
will mean much to all of the contributing societies. The 
first work will presumably be in the direction of ration- 
alizing convention dates and locations. Something 
should be done in this line, for the array of conventions 
which the progressive railway or professional engineer 
is expected to attend is appalling, and they are held with 
little regard to economy of time, money and energy of 
the attendants. If the new association is successful in 
the first effort a still larger field for co-operation in 
activities will be opened up, and plans for minimizing 
duplication of effort can be laid. There have been many 
illustrations of the difficulties arising when two or 
more societies try to cover the same ground for prac- 
tically the same purpose. Again there is a constant 
multiplication of organizations as the work of engineer- 
ing, design and operation becomes more highly special- 
ized. In some cases this is partly due to the ambitions 
of the organizers who wish to see their specialties 
receive public recognition. It will be a splendid 
achievement when all of our national societies are work- 
ing in harmony. It is possible that when the millen- 
nium arrives means can be devised to reduce to a more 
rational size the number of societies which now appar- 
ently seem necessary. 


NATIONAL 
SOCIETIES GET- 
TING TOGETHER 
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THE CODE OF PRINCIPLES 

At the Atlantic City convention a code of principles 
was adopted, and the question may be asked: “Why 
is any code necessary?” In reply, let us say first that 
the decision to have such a code was not snap judgment 
on the part of the association. It had been under seri- 
ous consideration for at least two years, and the action 
at Atlantic City was simply the consummation of this 
plan. The principles, as adopted, are printed in the 
supplement which accompanies this issue. 

The purpose of any code of this character is two- 
fold: it should crystallize sentiment and thought both 
outside and inside the interest affected. In the case of 
the electric railway industry it will help the outside 
public to understand concretely the attitude of the com- 
panies. It will also assist railway companies them- 
selves better to understand their own problems. There 
is nothing so helpful to clear thinking as to state one’s 
ideas definitely in black and white. 


The code as formulated contains an epitome of the, 


problems confronting the industry at the present time 
and likely to confront it for years to come. It gives in 
tabloid form the substance of a great many published 
papers and addresses presented at meetings of electric 
railway associations. It helps to define the issues which 
are now before the electric railway companies, both in 
their own minds and in the minds of the public. The 
drafting of the code constitutes an important step in 
producing a better understanding between the company 
and the public. The next step is to convert the prin- 
ciples there expressed into vital energy by using them 
to the best advantage. 

To do this every thinking individual connected with 
the electric railway industry should study the principles 
carefully, particularly as they affect his own surround- 
ings. He should also test them by his own practical 
problems so that he will be familiar with them and their 
application. If the public utility men of the country 
do not understand just what the statements in the code 
mean and are not convinced of their correctness or fair- 
ness, they can hardly expect the public to understand 
and accept them. 

Having studied the principles of the code carefully 
each company should bring it to the attention of its 
own public, especially to the thinking portion of its 
public. The association has a comprehensive plan for 
doing this on a large scale, but each member of the as- 
sociation can begin the work on a smaller scale in his 
own community. We suggest that this should be done 
at once and that the public relations committee be kept 
informed of the progress made in the various electric 
railway centers. A passive acceptance of the code will 
be of little service to anyone. It must be understood, 
used and pushed if it is to be of value to the industry. 

In studying the principles of the code it is very im- 
portant to associate the numbers with the respective 
principles, just as we do in the case of the amendments 
to our federal Constitution. This will give “handles” 
by which the principles can be promptly grasped when 
needed, but to make effective the use of such “handles” 
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the numbers ‘and the principles must be firmly tied to- 


gether in the minds of the members of the electric rail- 
way profession. 


CLAIM AGENTS AND THE PUBLIC 

To our minds the most striking points in the claim 
agents’ papers and the discussions at Atlantic City, 
published elsewhere in this issue, are those in connec- 
tion with psychology’ in claims work, publicity of 
claim department work and education as an injuries 
and claims preventive. Every successful claim agent, 
whether he knows it or not, bases his work upon 


. psychological principles, but success is more certain 


and more rapidly attained if he is consciously carry- 
ing out the psychological precepts outlined by Mr. 
Rice. We are particularly interested in Mr. Rice’s 
recognition of the value of prohibiting a negative idea 
in the claimant’s mind by injecting a positive idea. 
This procedure is directly in accord with the most 
advanced school of modern salesmanship, which lays 
great stress not upon the removal but upon the an- 
ticipation and the actual prevention of all inhibitions 
in the buyer’s mind. This simply means blocking the 
other man’s objections before he himself conceives 
them, and it offers a profitable field of study to claim 
agents. 

The amount of publicity that should be given to 
claim department work is a disputed question, but we 
are inclined to believe that the good results obtained 
from jurors and judges, being made to understand 
the cost of claims, the number of claims settled out of 
court, and the prevalence and ingenuity of fakirs’ 
claims would overbalance the bad results accruing 
on account of the suggestive “playing up” of such 
stories to embryo malingerers and crooked claimants. 
The vital point is, of course, that the sensational 
newspaper, as the disseminator of such information, 
has a greater effect upon the undesired class. For 
this reason the question seems to go back to the fun- 
damental advertising principle of choosing the proper 
medium. Here the claim department can help not only 
by using a judicious follow-up system to prove to past 
jurors the deception of claimants, but also by en- 
deavoring to see that the mediums best suited to the 
responsible citizens of the city are furnished with an 


>? 


explicit, frank and truthful account of fakirs’ activi- © 


ties. As regards claim department methods in cir- 
cumventing fakirs, however, general publicity of such 
matters is comparatively as undesirable as the com- 
plete disclosure of secret service and diplomatic prac- 
tices and is recommended by neither theory nor 
practice. 


In general, the kind of publicity that ‘the claim de-. 


partment needs, and can be benefited by, is the pub- 
licity that comes from proper operating equipment and 
treatment of passengers and from education of the 
public along the line of preventive methods. The 


“safety first”? movement of to-day has placed the acci- . 


dent prevention and settlement work of electric rail- 
ways in such a new and more favorable light that 
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CODE OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the American Electric Railway Association at Atlantic City, N. J.,on October 14, 1914 


I.—The first obligation of public utilities engaged in transportation is service to the public. The 
first essential of service is safety. Quality of service must primarily depend upon the money 
received in fares. For this reason it is necessary that the rate of fare should be sufficient to 
permit the companies to meet the reasonable demands of patrons and to yield a fair return on a 
fair capitalization. 


Il.—Regulated private ownership and operation of electric railways is more conducive to good 
service and the public welfare than government ownership and operation because the latter are 
incompatible with administrative initiative, economy and efficiency, and with the proper develop- 
ment of cities through the extension of transportation lines. The interests of the public are fully 
protected by the authority given to regulatory bodies. 


IiI.—In the interest of the public and good service local transportation should be a monopoly and 
should be subject to regulation and protection by the state rather than by local authorities. 


IV.—Short-term franchises are detrimental to civic welfare and growth because they ultimately 


check the extension of facilities and discourage good service. 


V.—In order to render good service, electric railways must be allowed to earn a fair return on 
a fair capitalization, and the foundation for this result will be obtained if the issuance and sale 
of securities representing such fair capitalization shall be legally authorized on such terms as will 
produce the requisite funds. 


VI.—Securities which have been issued in accordance with the law as it has been interpreted in 
the past should be valid obligations on which an electric railway is entitled to a fair return. 


VII.—The relation of adequate wages to efficient operation should always be recognized, but 
electric railways, being public servants regulated by public authorities, should be protected 
against excessive demands of labor and strikes. 


VIII.—The principle of ownership of securities of local companies by centralized holding com- 
panies is economically sound for the reason that the securities of the latter have protection against 
the varying business conditions of a single locality or company and because money for construc- 
tion and improvements can thus be more readily obtained. 


IX.—In the appraisal of an electric railway for the purpose of determining reasonable rates, all 
methods of valuation should have due consideration. 


X.—Full and frank publicity should be the policy of all transportation companies, to the end that 
proper information may be available to the investor and the public. 
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_ sight is being lost, to a considerable extent, of the 

y word “claim” with its inevitable association of law- 

suits and their resultant crop of bitter feelings. In- 

stead emphasis is being laid in the work of the claim 

department upon “safety bureau” and “safety agent,” 

with their clear accentuation of the humanitarian 

rather than the litigious side of the accident preven- 

. tion department. This is a distinct step in advance and 
one of which full advantage should be taken. 

This suggests that while no definite rule can be laid 
down for claim department publicity, it is not too uto- 
pian to believe that in safety education alone may lie 
the solution of the problem. Moreover, it may be the 
most efficacious method of creating in the individual 
a proper appreciation of the railways’ interest in and 
efforts for the riding public. 


THE 167 PER CENT CAR 
The extraordinary rehabilitation of some 1600 cars on 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, as described else- 
where in this issue, is a triumph of consistent mainte- 
nance. These cars have seen service anywhere from nine 


climbing constantly from year’'to year as improvement 
_after improvement reduced the shop time caused by de- 
fects of equipment. The standardization program of the 
Brooklyn surface rolling stock, begun in January, 1904, 
_ and completed in July, 1909, was the first and largest 
_ task of the kind ever undertaken. It was this program 
that raised the daily mileage per car during the period 
from 1908 to 1913 by permitting a uniform ‘period of 
600 miles between inspections. Even this record is to 
be surpassed by raising the period between inspections 
to 1000 miles—an extension made possible by the in- 
stallation of air and geared brakes, automatic slack 
adjusters and pneumatic sanders under every car 
weighing more than 25,000 lb. In view of these cir- 
cumstances it seems fitting to refer to the efficiency 
rating of the rehabilitated rolling stock not as 100 per 
cent but as 167 per cent. More than $1,000,000 has al- 
ready been spent for the 1600 cars described, and an- 
other $176,000 has been authorized for ae improve- 
ments to 800 open cars. 

_ That-the car bodies must have been maritaried in 
excellent condition during the past decade is clear from 
q the fact that they were capable of an underframe re- 
construction that left little more than the side and 
end sills iff their original positions. The extra weight 
Brof: the’? new equipment naturally made reinforeement of 
the ‘underframe a necessity, and by carryig, matters a 
little further the mechanical department also attained a 
. uniform layout for each of the great car groups described 
in the article. It is certainly creditable to both the car 
builders and operators that these cars could be rebuilt, 
say, for an extra weight of 2000 lb., and still return 
to the line fit for harder service than ever. — 

; To one not in close touch with the transportation 
problems of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System it 
might have seemed the wiser policy to have replaced at 
this juncture the older part of the present rolling 
stock. But in view of the practical impossibility of 
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foreseeing how greatly the vast rapid transit system 
now under way will cut into or readjust the surface 
traffic, it was surely better to spend $620 per car than 


more than ten times that amount per car for new roll- 
ing stock. 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE STANDARDS IN CAR 
DESIGN? 

In last week’s issue a correspondent has suggested 
the formation of a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the car builders and the railways for the pur- 
pose of standardizing, in so far as possible, the design 
of electric railway cars. The idea is unquestionably an 
excellent one for producing results. The electric rail- : 
ways of the country, thanks to the work of the Ameri- 


- ean Electric Railway Association, form a more closely- 


knit organization than will be found in any other similar 
industry, and the possibilities for obtaining the benefits 
of co-operative action through a committee are large 
in promise. Opposed to such a scheme there is the 
bogey of “local conditions,” together with the some- 
what surprising question, which seems to be raised in 
some quarters, as to the benefits accruing from stand- 
ardization of any kind. Of these two objections the 
former is undoubtedly the most difficult to overcome, 
not because of its soundness, but on account of its very 
impregnability to the effects of logical reasoning. Cer- 
tainly no more successful answer than “local conditions”’ 
can be found for the natural question as to why a side- 
post spacing of 29% in. is believed to be required in one 
city while 2934 in. is put forward as the only dimension 
suitable for the needs of another locality. No other 
answer supplies so perfectly the demand of human na- 
ture for a catch phrase that will effect deliverance from 
the necessity for thought. 

The question as to the concrete benefits of standardi- 
zation is more readily met, although it is raised with an 
astonishing degree of regularity. Even our correspon- 
dent of last week, himself, seems to doubt the probabil- 
ity of making appreciable savings by uniformity in 
actual dimensions and advocates only standard methods. 
To this it is only necessary to advance the fact that, 
even to-day, one of the prominent builders of electric 
railway cars makes a practice of cutting the price of a 
car at least $100 and gives thirty days quicker delivery 
if a duplicate design is accepted, the actual saving de- 
pending upon the opportunity for distributing the de- 
velopment charges. This practice is not a surprise to 
anyone who has seen the vast number of different forms 
that the car builders are forced to construct, sometimes 
for orders of only three or four cars, owing to minor 
variations in dimension or outline. That a car with a 
roof contour formed in an ellipse is more efficient than 
one in which arcs of circles are used seems hardly rea- 
Yet every day the railways are being forced, 
by the lack of accepted standards, to pay for new dies 
that produce no more important changes than just this. 
It is a situation which will at least stand a thorough in- 
vestigation, and even a committee that was organized 
only to investigate the subject could employ its time to 
excellent advantage. 
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More than $1,000,000 Has Been Spent by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System in Completing at Its Own Shops 


the Further Improvement and Rebuilding of 1612 Cars and Equipping 1133 of Them with Air 
Brakes—In Addition, Air Brakes Are to Be Installed on 800 Open Cars, Making a Total Expenditure 
of $1,250,000—The Grand Total for Improved Brakes Alone Will Be About $750,000 


The mechanical department of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System is completing the further rebuilding and 
thorough modernization of 1612 surface cars, or all of 
those exceeding 25,000 lb. dead weight each, to fit them 
for operation with improved maximum traction trucks 
with semi-automatic air brakes, automatic slack ad- 
justers, emergency conductor’s valve, geared hand 
brakes for contingency service and minor betterments. 
The work was begun on Oct. 1, 1913, at the Thirty-ninth 
Street shops, where it has since been prosecuted at the 
rate of seven cars a day. The job comprised passenger 
cars of the foilowing types: 554 double-truck closed, 605 
double-truck semi-convertible and 452 double-truck 
convertible cars. 

Included in these figures are fifty closed and twenty 
semi-convertible cars of the Coney Island & Brooklyn 
Railroad, recently taken into the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit System and twenty semi-convertible cars of the 
Bridge Operating Company. The cost of the better- 
ments on these cars, as hereinafter detailed, was esti- 
mated at $987,000. In addition, 800 double-truck open- 
bench cars will be equipped with air brakes during the 


B. R. T. CAR -RECONSTRUCTION—SIDE VIEW OF CAR, 
SHOWING SIDE SILL BEFORE ADDING REINFORCEMENT 


B. R. T. RECONSTRUCTION—UNDERSIDE, SHOWING NEW 
UNDERFRAME MEMBERS AND AIR BRAKE EQUIPMENT 


next three winters, making a grand total of 2411 cars. 


One of the most remarkable features of this moderni- 
zation was that so many cars were handled without 
affecting the transportation department. This was 
made possible by working on the closed cars during the 
periods when the open-bench cars could be used in their 
stead. Furthermore, the rebuilt cars were immediately 
available for an increase in continuous operating mile- 
age because the addition of the air brakes, American 


‘Type F automatic slack adjusters and other improve- 


ments permitted the mileage between inspections to be 
raised from 600 to 1000 miles. 


DETAILS OF IMPROVEMENTS ON CLOSED CARS 


As several classes of cars were put through the shops 


the work may best be described by beginning with the 
cars that required the greatest degree of alteration. This 
group comprised 554 double-truck closed cars of the 
company’s 300, 500, 700, 1100, 1700, 1900 and 2100 
series, all of which have longitudinal seats, an average 
body length of 25 ft. and an average over-all length of 
34 ft. 5 in. The average weight of these cars before 


B. R. T. CAR RECONSTRUCTION—*JNDERSIDE OF CAR, 
SHOWING CONDITION AFTER STRIPPING 


B. R. T. RECONSTRUCTION—REBUILT UNDERSIDE, SHOW- 
ING BRAKING SHEAVES, CONDUIT, ETC. 
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rejuvenation was 27,740 lb. After the change it was 
31,500 Ib. 

In this group the underframe was rebuilt and cast- 
steel bolsters were installed, owing to the substitution 
of the Brill 39-EH-1 bolster type maximum traction 
truck for the original 22-E design. The use of the cast- 
steel bolster necessitated the installation of 3-in. x 4-in. 
yellow pine longitudinal members 5 ft. long between the 
. bolster and the intermediate cross-members of the 
underframe. To allow proper clearance at curves for 
the. center-bearing trucks it was necessary to cut the 
side sills and then to reinforce them with 6-in. x 314-in. 
angles 5 ft. 6 in. long placed over the sills at the four 
locations indicated on an accompanying drawing. To 
strengthen the car framing still further because of the 
extra equipment concentrated at the center, a %-in. x 
7-in. machined steel plate was bolted on the outer side 
of the side sills for their full length, or approximately 
25 ft. The body side bearings consist of flat steel pieces 
1-in. x 4-in. x 24-in., properly curved at the ends. 

The use of wheels of 34-in. diameter instead of 33-in. 
diameter made it necessary to get extra clearance. This 
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truck, and the consequent irregular displacement of jthe 
hangers tended to eccentric wear of the shoes. The re- 
lease springs of this truck are also of flat instead of coil 
type. The trucks have pressed-steel wheel guards which 
may be adjusted in accordance with wheel wear by using 
a bracket with properly spaced holes. 

The air-brake equipment was furnished directly by 
the New York Air Brake Company, but it includes both 
Westinghouse and National parts, as noted. The same 
equipment was applied to all cars, except that 452 cars 
of the present group. were equipped with D-1-EG com- 
pressors, reservoirs and cylinders transferred from the 
larger convertible cars as hereinafter described. Other- 
wise every car carries the following combination: Light- 
weight type-S brake cylinder with J-M expansion rings, 
120-Ib., 16-in. x 48-in. reservoir, 130-lb. National A-6-B 
compressor, 642-lb.; Westinghouse D-1-G governor, 
Westinghouse S-Y-2A motorman’s valve, conductor’s 
emergency valve installed outside of bulkhead and con- 
nected to a Westinghouse H-1 emergency valve installed 
under the seats to prevent freezing. The conductor’s 
valve can be operated from any part of the car by pull- 


B. R. T. CAR RECONSTRUCTION—VIEW OF SEVERAL RECONSTRUCTED CARS, SHOWING SIDE SILL REINFORCING PLATES 


was obtained by sawing out a portion of the flooring, 
covering it with No. 14 gage steel and nailing on the 
edge a pair of 3-in. x 4%4-in. wooden strips to make a 
wheel housing. The new steel flooring is invisible to 
passengers as it is covered by the usual maple stripping. 

The foregoing body changes were common to all of 
this rolling stock, but in many instances variations in 
cars which had been furnished originally by different 
builders were standardized for such features as platform 
knee clearance and spacing of cross-sills. The under- 
frame changes were actually less troublesome and 
cheaper than the preparation of a large variety of 
brackets, hangers and’ other fittings aside from the fact 
that the completed cars now have the advantage of a 
standard layout of equinment. 

The new trucks are of the ball-bearing center plate 
type. They are designated 39-E-1 as they differ from 
the 39-E in the way of hanging the pony brake shoes, 
that is to say, each pony shoe is carried from the upper 
part of the truck to permit both hangers to be con- 
nected by means of a solid beam. On the other hand, 
the 39-E truck had a sliding beam at the bottom of the 


ing a red cord. The total weight of the air-brake sys- 
tem, including all piping and fittings is about 1500 lb. 
The range of braking pressures is 60 lb. to 75 lb. At 
60 lb. the braking effort exerted is equivalent to 90 per 
cent of the car light. This practice is uniform for all 
types of B. R. T. surface rolling stock. 

The compressor is the National A-6 Form B, which is 
an improvement over the manufacturer’s A-5 Form B. 
The latter design is a light-weight type of which 200 
were purchased by the Chicago Railways in 1913. When 
the A-5 Form B compressor was considered for Brook- - 
lyn it was subjected to a detail inspection by the rail- 
way’s equipment engineers and maintenance foremen, 
and in accordance with their suggestions the manufac- 
turer made four changes as follows: 

The rivets by which the field coil spring plates are 
secured to their tie pieces are driven flush in counter- 
sunk holes so that there is no projection about the sur- 
face of the spring plates on the coil side. This pre- 
vents an improperly driven rivet from penetrating the 
insulation of the coil. 

The counterbores for the lock washers which serve to. 


4 brake rigging will continue to operate. 
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_ prevent the nuts working loose from the bolts by which 
_ the laminated tips are secured to their poles were de- 
- ereased in diameter from 1 in. to 13/16 in. Therefore, 
_ should a lock washer break it cannot work out from 
under the nut and thus permit the bolt to be drawn » in 
against an armature. 

An additional cleat is provided for the purpose of 
securing the lead which runs from the field coil to the 
brush-holder to the top of the motor frame. 

An asbestos liner is placed under the sheet-iron top 
{ cover in order to seal this cover against moisture and 
- also to afford greater protection from the brush-holders 
flashing to ground. 

. The geared hand brake is of the Peacock “Improved” 
type, geared 12:40. It is connected with a brake shaft 
- consisting of a 2-in. double extra strength welded steel 
pipe to which the sheaves are attached. Two 12-in. 
diameter sheaves are pulled from the hand-brake rods, 
and these are on the same shafts as the 6-in. diameter 
sheaves which are connected to the live levers. The 
use of the sheaves instead of the customary combination 


__ of levers for multiplying the braking effort was due to 


the limited space and to the consideration that sheaves 
allow a straight pull to be obtained under all conditions. 
With the geared brake a braking effort of 40 lb. to 45 lb. 


2B. R. T. CAR RECONSTRUCTION—LOCATION OF PNEUMATIC 
« SANDBOX UNDER SEAT 


~ at the snide is sufficient to take care of regular operat- 
_ ing conditions. It may be interesting to point out here 
_ that it is customary for the Brooklyn company to operate 
the geared hand brake on air-brake cars in certain 
specified zones on each trip to be sure that it is in good 
working order. The geared brake will also replace the 
staff brake even on those cars which are not equipped 
- with air brakes. 
: The brake rigging is of the closed jaw: type with 
_ safety bolts, so that if the shopman omits any pins the 
It will be seen 
- also that the hangers which support the live and dead 
_ levers have stops placed in such positions that the break- 
ing of one of the truck pull-rods will still permit braking 
on the other truck. 
: The Wyoming pneumatic sanders which have re- 
_ placed the old wooden sandboxes with hand mechanism 


were described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 


- Nov. 15, 1913, page 1063. These sanders can be operated 
by the motorman when his valve is in either the emer- 
gency or release positions. An interesting point about 
‘ this installation is that the box, which is made of sheet 
etal, is set under the longitudinal seats with a gap of 
- about 1 in. between the back of the box and the seat 
frame. Although the cover of the box is hinged to the 
‘seat frame, any water which might drip through the 
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The limited space conditions for the installation of the 
extra equipment will be appreciated from the fact that 
on this group of cars an area of 5 ft. x 6 ft. had to suf- 
fice for the cylinder, compressor, reservoir, brake 
sheaves, pull rods, levers, slack adjusters, fuse boxes, re- 
sistors and cooling coil. Both the slack adjuster and 
resistors have shields to throw off mud and wheel wash. 


SEMI-CONVERTIBLE CARS 


The 605 semi-convertible cars were made up of double- 
truck cars of the 700, 2300, 2500, 2700, 2900, 3100, 3300 
and 3500 series and twenty Bridge Operating Com- 
pany’s cars which have a longitudinal sedt layout and 
average 28 ft. over the body and 37 ft. 4 in. over all. 
Of this group 100 of the 2700 series, 100 of the 2900 
series and fifty of the 3100 series had been equipped 
with the revised underframe and cast-steel bolsters in 
the year preceding the installation of air brakes, be- 
cause of the adoption of the Brill 39-H, 39-E-1 and 
Standard 036 trucks. The layout of equipment on these 
cars is similar to that of the closed cars already de- 
scribed. Of the remaining cars in this group 100 had 
been equipped with Standard 045 trucks and 200 with 
Peckham 14-D-5 trucks, all of which have been retained 
under the same cars. These cars weighed from 33,000 


B, BR. T. 


CAR RECONSTRUCTION—-LOCATION OF EMERGENCY 
VALVE UNDER LONGITUDINAL SEAT 


lb. to 35,000 Ib., and their increase in weight due to air 
brakes, etc., has averaged 1500 lb. to 2000 lb. As the 
area for the equipment was somewhat greater, namely, 
8 ft. x 6 ft., the larger, or 16-in. x 60-in. reservoir was 
used and placed outside the brake rigging, while the 
resistors are at the ends instead of at the sides. 


CONVERTIBLE CARS 


The 452 double-truck convertible cars were made up 
from the 3700, 3900, 4100, 4300 and 4500 series. These 
cars are of the cross-seat type which immediately - pre- 
ceded the center-entrance type. Their body length aver- 
ages 31 ft. 5 in., their over-all length, 42 ft. 6 in., while 
their weight varies from 49,000 Ib. to 52,000 Ib. Al- 
though these cars had originally been equipped with air 
brakes and slack adjusters it was held wise to replace 
the air-brake outfit with larger units in order to get in- 
creased mileage between inspections. The lower total 
brake leverage obtained by using 10-in. instead of 8-in. 
brake cylinders makes it possible for the slack adjuster 


‘to take care of the wheel-shoe slack for 1000 instead of 


600 miles. The 16-in. x 48-in. reservoir, therefore, was 
supplanted by one of 16-in. x 60-in., the 8-in. x 12-in. 
cylinder by one of 10-in. x 12-in. and the D-1-EG West- 
inghouse compressor by the National A-6-B. The mo- 
torman’s S-Y-2A valve with connections to the Wyoming 
sander, the sander itself, the conductor’s emergency 
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valve and the emergency valve were also added. The 
replaced reservoirs, cylinders and compressors were ap- 
plied to the smaller closed cars, as mentioned earlier in 
this article. ; 

OTHER CARS 


During the reconstruction period described the me- 
chanical department also rebuilt and re-equipped sev- 
enty-two cars of the lately acquired Coney Island & 
Brooklyn Railroad, including the first installation on 
these cars of conduit, switchboards and other B. R. T. 
standard practices. Fifty of the heavier Coney Island 
open cars will also be fitted with air brakes. Of the 
rolling stock of this company as acquired, sixteen cars 
were equipped with air brakes and to these were added 
the emergency features of the semi-automatic equip- 
ments. The 800-odd open cars will be taken in hand late 
in the autumn. They will be fitted with the standard 
air-brake layout, but no slack adjusters will be used 
owing to the retention of the No. 22-EK trucks under 
these short-season cars. 


The Use of Vanadium in Steel Rails 


A Small Percentage Reported to Produce Rails of Great 
Strength, Toughness and Resistance to Wear 


In a report of a recent test of vanadium steel rails in 
comparison with plain carbon steel rails of the same 
section and manufacture it is stated that, through the 
addition of a small percentage of vanadium to standard 
rail steel, rails of exceptionally great strength, toughness 
and wearing quality are obtained. Briefly summarized, 
the salient facts as shown by analysis of the results of 
these tests are as: follows: 

In manufacture rails made from vanadium steel roll 
clean and show no tendency to crack or tear. No change 
is necessary in the gages, as vanadium steel takes the 
same standard gage as plain carbon steel. Nothing that 
is developed in the melting, casting, heating or rolling 
of vanadium steel indicates that the mill output will 
in any way be reduced. The percentage of yield of 
rails from the ingots is equal to or even greater than 
for simple carbon steel rails, and the evidence is that 
there will be less scrap from cracking or tearing in the 
rolls and also that the percentage of second quality rails 
will be less. 

In the tests the vanadium steel rails met all the re- 
quirements specified for ductility and deflection and 
were stiffer or more resilient than the 100-lb. carbon 
steel rails of the same section with which they were 
compared. The vanadium steel rails deflected about the 
same amount from an 18-ft. blow as the carbon steel 
rails did from a 15-ft. blow. 

The elastic limit or useful strength of vanadium steel 
rails averaged more than 40 per cent higher than the 
simple carbon steel rails, though the latter had 50 per 
cent higher carbon content. The ratio of elastic limit 
to tensile or breaking strength was 70 per cent or more 


for the vanadium steel rails, as compared with about: 


57 per cent for the carbon steel rails. The ductility or 
toughness of the vanadium steel rails also showed 
higher than for the carbon steel rails. These tests are 
a direct measurement of the superiority of the vana- 
dium steel over the carbon steel rails. 

Alternation impact tests proved that vanadium steel 
of high elastic limit had great endurance under re- 
peated stresses and was free from brittleness. Al- 
though the vanadium rails were very much harder than 
the carbon steel rails with which they. were compared, 
the bond tests were equally as good. 

The vanadium steel rails showed great uniformity of 
hardness throughout the entire section and were from 
10 per cent to 35 per cent harder than the carbon steel 
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rails of 50 per cent higher percentage of carbon. This” 


superior hardness, combined with the high elastic limit — 


and the great toughness of the vanadium steel rails, 


indicated a great increase in wear resisting qualities. 


Comparative tests to determine resistance to wear 


j 


showed a very great increase in wear resisting qualities — 


for the vanadium over the simple carbon steel rails. 
The vanadium steel rails showed no segregation, the 
variations in analysis noted being within the allowable 
limits of analytical error, although standard high car- 
bon steel rails usually show segregation. 


Sections from the vanadium steel rails etched with © 
‘boiling dilute sulphuric acid showed a remarkably dense, 


uniform structure, free from piping, slag and other 
defects. The contrast in this respect with the etched 
sections of the carbon steel was very striking, although 
the carbon rails used in. the tests were selected at 
random by the makers. 

From the results of the tests the American Vanadium | 
Company recommends the following chemical specifica- 
tion for vanadium steel rails: 


Per Cent 
Carbon . s:05ic 5. cele Sharer Heredeneicn. teu pista afin ie) Sbiar spaten aes ee ena 0.45 to 0.60 — 
Manganese ©. oi... sicte aie sie ele aiopatire ots (olin tye Saas oe ene Her ne eae ae 1.00 to 1.25 
SiTVicor- "s,s Gils Eo SAGES wpe mae tes ne beter sits ae tele etc aee er ee over 0.10 
Phosphorus _ 2 icjajs x gbyct spars ae eles ielet se ould ooo eee ee not over 0.05 
Sulphur oo. Kee gaichae dak eee) se heen eee ee acre ee not over 0.05 


Vanadium .9ia Sebi acter tel cine eieieieeratee 4 lb. added per gross ton 


This specification is expected to give rails with from 
30 per cent to 50 per cent higher elastic limit, or useful 
strength, combined with greater toughness and hard- 
ness than simple carbon steel rails with from 0.62 per 
cent to 0.75 per cent carbon content. The vanadium 
steel rails will show even greater superiority in com- 
parison with carbon steel rails of 0.45 per-cent to 0.60 
per cent carbon. The relatively low percentage of car- | 
bon recommended, together with the great freedom 
from segregation of vanadium steel, should result in the 
practical elimination of the danger of failure from 
internal fissures, or silvery oval spots. 

These rails were rolled by the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany. 


Praise from Governor-General of 
Philippine Islands 


Reference has been made previously in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL to the damage done by the storm at 
Manila, P. I., on Wednesday, Sept. 2. This is said to 
have been the most dangerous and most destructive 
storm known in the history of the city, which at one time 
was threatened with total darkness and the loss cf 
many lives. 
Company rose to the occasion and C. Nesbitt Duffy, 
vice-president, has received commendation from Fran- 
cis Burton Harrison, Governor-General of the Philip- 
pine Islands, for the work which his company did in re- 
storing service. In his letter to Mr. Duffy Mr. Harrison 
said that in view of the continued rains and the expecta- 
tion of high seas the situation of the people in the flood 
districts would have been very much worse and the 
efforts to aid them would perhaps have been unsuccess- | 
ful in many cases had not the company been able to fur- 
nish light. 

Mr. Duffy read this letter to twenty-two members 
of the company’s staff-- of officials, departmen- 
tal heads and assistants who assembled at the bi- 
monthly conference held Sept. 12. In this way the rank 
and file of the employees numbering about 1300 were 
apprised of the recognition accorded them by the 


The Manila Electric Railroad & Light — 


Governor-General for the service which they performed. — 


The work of the men connected with the company made 
it possible to light the entire city Wednesday night by 
7 o’clock. ‘ 
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Depreciation, Repairs and Valuations 


Abstracts of Papers by Halford Erickson and Dr. A. C, 


Humphreys Before American Gas Institute 


Among the many papers presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Gas Institute held in New 
York last week were several of particular interest to 
the electric railway industry. The text of these papers, 
abstracts of which are published herewith, is subject 
to final revision for publication in the Gas Institute 
Proceedings. Halford Erickson, of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, presented a paper on ‘“Depreci- 
ation Problems.” Dr. A. C. Humphreys, president 
Stevens Institute of Technology, read a paper on “In 
Rate Fixing by Commission Should ‘Depreciation’ Be 
Deducted from Plant Valuation?” A report was pre- 
sented by the committee on rates which recommended 


the establishment of a permanent standing committee 


to deal with this subject. _The meeting recommended 
the creation of the committee, and the matter now goes 
to the board of directors for final action. The mem- 
bers of the committee on rates were: Dr. William Mc- 
Clellan, chairman; A. E. Forstall, R. G. Griswold, C. N. 
Jelliffe and A. S. Miller. 


Mr. ERICKSON ON DEPRECIATION 


In his paper Mr. Erickson dealt mostly with financ- 
ing and accounting for depreciation and with certain 
questions involved in distinguishing between depreci- 
ation and ordinary repairs. There is still considerable 
dispute as to how depreciation should be measured. 


_ Life tables properly kept, classified and used throw a 
_ great deal of light upon the question. 


This may also 
be said of personal inspections of the property and 
the conditions by which its life is affected, especially 
when they are made by competent parties. The best 
and most satisfactory way, however, is to use both 
methods. 

Only in exceptional cases, such as the destruction of 
property due to unforeseen and undeserved calamities 
or causes, and under highly abnormal conditions in 
certain other respects, is it justifiable to charge re- 
newals to capital. In order to prevent serious fluctu- 
ations in the operating expenses, it is best to provide 
for depreciation in advance through regular annual 
charges against earnings. Larger plants, such as rail- 
ways, are often in position to adjust their renewals so 
that the cost remains fairly constant from year to 
year. In such cases it may not be necessary to pro- 
vide for depreciation in advance, since the cost of the 
renewals can be charged directly to operating expenses. 
Under this practice, however, there is often a great 
deal of accrued depreciation that is not provided for 
through reserves. 

That depreciation in a broad sense includes repairs 
is evidenced by the fact that it is the purpose of depre- 
ciation to keep the cost of the property intact. Yet 
the integrity of the investment cannot be maintained 
through depreciation allowances alone unless these al- 
lowances are large enough to cover repairs. While it 
is suggested that depreciation and repairs should be 


kept apart, these suggestions do not mean that it is 


believed that these items cannot possibly be properly 
dealt with if combined into one. On the contrary, such 
combinations might be practicable not only in the provi- 
sions that are made for these costs, but also in the 
expenditure of these provisions. Nevertheless, there 
are certain advantages in keeping depreciation and re- 
pairs apart that should not be overlooked, said Mr. 
Erickson. Such practice seems to be more natural and 
therefore more easily understood. It would seem to 
permit closer estimates of the respective costs of these 
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items and to facilitate the closest practicable adjust- 
ment between actual physical depreciation and the ac- 
counting reservations made to offset such depreciation. 


PAPER OF DR. HUMPHREYS 


Dr. Humphreys said that, apart from the method pur- 
sued as to the making of the estimate and the accuracy 
of the estimate, however prepared, depreciation, mean- 
ing the accrued liability for the deferred or periodic re- 
newals of plant, should not be deducted from the valua- 
tion of the plant. In opposing deduction from plant val- 
uation for depreciation it is assumed that the plant is 
maintained through current expenditures for repairs 
and renewals in a condition to render to the ratepayer 
effective and economical service; that the cost of de- 
ferred or periodic renewals is included in the cost of 
service and that, therefore, the public service corpora- 
tion can be held liable for the renewals when necessary ; 
and that depreciation so defined is not the reduction in 
worth or value as viewed by a possible purchaser but is 
the accrued liability of the owner to renew all parts of 
plant as these parts become uneconomical or inefficient 
for operation because of physical decay, obsolescence, or 
inadequacy. 

Dr. Humphreys added: “Unfortunately, the repre- 
sentatives of public service corporations are not in- 
frequently led astray on this question. Some are mis- 
led by their failure to differentiate between actual de- 
preciation and the accrued and accruing liability for 
renewals in prospect. Others are not so misled but 
weakly argue that, as the commissions and courts take 
the position that depreciation should be deducted, they 
might as well conform to this position. Not only is this 
not honest to the public service corporations but it is 
not honest to the commissions and courts, for the hon- 
est members of these bodies have the right to look to 
us to educate them in matters more particularly per- 
taining to our profession.” 

An earnest protest was entered by Dr. Humphreys 
against the methods “pursued by not a few ‘valuation 
engineers,’ namely, in following, more or less blindly, 
tables of average lives for the several types and parts of 
plant.” These tables, if founded upon actual facts at 
all, are the result of averaging widely differing data. 
Such averages are not applicable to a specific case, 
though they might be of value in connection with gen- 
eralizations. As a matter of fact, in Dr. Humphrey’s 
opinion, these tables are, as a rule, not the average of 
actual results, though they may be the average of dif- 
fering opinions. 


Record for New Ties and New Rail on 
New Haven Lines 


More new ties and more new rail were laid on the 
lines of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road in the fiscal year ending June 30 than in any year 
of the past decade. The number of new ties laid last 
year reached the record figure of 2,060,485, an increase 
of 14 per cent over 1913. Out of the $1,758,023 spent 
for ties of all kinds last year there was distributed along 
the company’s lines the sum of $1,374,160. This money 
went to farmers and owners of small woodlots, as well 
as to local lumber companies, payments for ties running 
all the way from $1.25 to $10,000. Figures compiled by 
the maintenance department of the road show that 
25,783 tons of new rail were laid last year, an increase 
of 3173 tons over the previous year. Seventy-two per 
cent of the new rail laid was 100-lb. rail. In 1913, 
22,610 tons of new rail was laid, of which 52 per cent 
was 100-Ilb. rail. The 100-lb. pattern is now used on 
all of the main lines of the system. 
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General Outline of Group Insurance Theory and Practice as Followed by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


the Travelers’ Insurance Company and 


Others for Electric Railway Employees 


One of the most interesting departures in electric 
railway welfare work for the benefit of employees with- 
in the last year has been the adoption of the plan of 
group insurance by several companies. The latest com- 
pany to adopt the plan is the Meridian Light & Railway 
Company, Meridian, Miss. This follows the earlier adop- 
tion of similar plans by the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways 
and The Southwest Missouri Railroad, Webb City, Mo., 
and of slightly different arrangements by the Third 
Avenue Railway, New York, and the United Railroads 
of San Francisco, indicating that insurance of this 
character is attracting the attention of railway com- 
panies and deserves comment in these columns. 


MEANING OF GROUP INSURANCE 


The term “group insurance,” as it is in use to-day, in- 
dicates a particular kind of insurance under which a 
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NOTICE TO THE EMPLOYES OF THE . 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
bas insured tho sed of eertdin eraplayas of the PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS 
COMPANY hy sa ome of ieuraniee qesued and delivered to szid Company. 
Under and eubject ‘s the, terms and conditions of said’ pelivy, the life of 

JOHN DOE 
is insured for the sum of S , paysble in twelve equal monthly payments 
to the beneficiary entitled theteunder te receive the same, if death occur while in 
the ‘employment of the said PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY during the 


continuance of said policy. 


i e 
New Yorke 


Sabana 7 “ubbteeet | 


FORM OF INDIVIDUAL POLICY PRESENTED TO EMPLOYEES, 
PITTSBURGH (PA.) RAILWAYS 


large number of lives that preserve the averages re- 
quired for select life insurance are insured under one 
general policy or blanket contract. Where the group as 
a whole entails no element of adverse selection and is of 
sufficient size, and where all conditions as to environ- 
ment, occupation, ete., are favorable, medical exami- 
nations are waived, provided every member of the group 
is insured and newcomers are subject to medical exami- 
nation. 


PLAN OF EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


One of the leading exponents of this plan is the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
whose insurance covers the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways, 
The Southwest Missouri Railroad, Webb City, Mo., the 


Meridian Light & Railway Company, Meridian, Miss., 
and the Pittsburgh, Harmony, Butler & New Castle Rail- 
way, Pittsburgh, Pa. The chief application of its plan 
lies in the insurance of all employees under one blanket. 
policy that provides insurance protection to each em-. 
ployee as long as he remains in the service of the em-- 
ployer. The form of policy presented to the employees,. 
which is reproduced herewith, is, for simplicity and 
clearness, an excellent example of what many insurance 
men have asserted could not be done with insurance: 
policies. The back of the policy contains only the name: 
and a place for the naming of the beneficiary. Where the 
group is of sufficient size, 100 or more lives, and of the 
required quality, the employees are not subjected to 
individual medical examinations, except in states where. 
the law requires this. Under-aged and over-aged em-: 
ployees are accepted in the group if the proportion of 
such applications is not excessive. This does not mean, 
however, that any group of applicants of 100 or more: 
would be acceptable under the group rule. Each group 
is investigated as a group, environment and general 
conditions under which the individual works being taken: 
into consideration. While any group to be acceptable: 
must be found to measure up to the requirements of 
the company, yet the fact that it is possible to do away 
with the medical examination allows the acceptance of 
many individual risks and classes of risks which other-- 
wise might be rejected by the company. 

The amount of insurance is usually one year’s wage, 
with a maximum limit of $3,000 to any one employee.. 
Any arbitrary sum of insurance within a reasonable: 
requirement, however, will be granted, provided the- 
amount of insurance follows certain class rules and is 
not left to individual selection. The plan used is the: 
yearly renewal term plan. The cost--of the insurance 
is vastly reduced over the cost to carry the same amount 
of insurance in individual policies, since the group in- 
surance system eliminates most of the agency expenses, 
individual collection expenses and medical examination 
costs. : 


COsT STATISTICS © 


It would cost approximately $1,250 oy month in 
premiums in order to insure 1250 employees with an 


average annual wage of $800 each and not above thirty-. 


five years of age, with a payroll of $1,000,000. This gives. 
an annual cost of $15 per thousand of insurance. A safe 


general estimate of the cost to insure all employees for 


a unit of one year’s wages, as described above is, ap-. 
proximately 114 per cent of the payroll. 
correct statement of the cost, it is necessary for the 
electric railway to fill out census slips giving the wage, 
age and other desired information concerning the em- 


ployees, such as occupation, particular duty, length of 


service, etc. The reason for this is that without know- 
ing the distribution of ages and wages of any given 
group, it would be impossible for the insurance com- 
pany to quote rates. If the company desires to insure 
on a flat sum basis, say, $1,000, it is necessary to sub- 
mit a schedule showing only the age of each employee. 
From these returns the actuary of the company can 
compute quotations, but any calculations made are con- 
strued as approximate on account of the constantly 


changing ages and because of terminations, entrances. 


and other changes in the group. 


To obtain a. 
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The cost of the group insurance as noted can be 


_ substantially reduced, however, ‘according to the plan 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, whereby it 
_ segregates all group insurance transactions into one de- 


partment and makes a premium refund each year 
in the form of a dividend determined: by the year’s ex- 
perience. There must be taken into account, of course, 
the normal increases in rate from year to year following 
the increases in age under the yearly renewal term plan, 
but this is more than offset by the reduction in cost due 
to dividends and the tendency of a going group to main- 
tain a stationary age limit. Under this plan the group 


_ patrons become co-insurers in a sense, and the net cost 


is materially reduced. The experience of some public 
utility groups indicates that a net cost of only about 
$1 per $1,000 of insurance is, possible under this sys- 
tem. In one case in particular, that of The Southwest 
Missouri Railroad, which adopted the group insurance 
plan in March, 19138, the railroad was notified at the 
end of the first year that there was available under its 
group policy a dividend of $924.78, which it promptly 
applied toward increasing the insurance benefit to 
$1,200 per man, instead of $1,000. 


CHANGES IN GROUP AND PAYMENTS 


For the protection of the employer and the company 
a test of the insurability of new employees is required. 
This test is adapted to leave the employer reasonable 


_ ‘Jatitude in the selection of new employees and yet to 


protect him from the physically unfit as well as to pro- 
tect the insurance company in maintaining the standard 
of the group. Subject to this qualification regarding the 
new employees, the group policies 


‘changes in the units of the groups. The insurance com- 


pany automatically increases the insurance when the 
wage is increased, and it is automatically relieved of a 
risk at the instant when any employee’s services termi- 
nate or to the extent that his wage is reduced. Notice of 
all changes is simply required by the insurance com- 
pany within a reasonably short time from the date 
thereof. For the purpose of rendering a railway easy 
facilities at short intervals for changing the units in 
the groupings as represented by changes in employees, 
the business is put on a monthly basis. 

~The method used by the company in paying claims is 
the lump sum cash payment, although the instalment 
method, whereby payments are made over a period of 
years, can be substituted and has advantages over the 


lump sum method when the amount of insurance sup- 


plied is sufficiently large. When the wage basis is used, 


a maximum limit of insurance is fixed so that the 
_- higher salaried employees share in the benefits only up 


to a certain amount, and sometimes a minimum is arbi- 
trarily fixed so that no salaried employee will receive 


less than a certain sum. A popular feature of the plan 


based on wages is a fixed funeral benefit of $100 or 
more in addition to one year’s wages. The funeral bene- 
fit is of equal amount to all, independent of wages. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY HAZARD 


In view of the prévailing popular idea that the elec- 
tric railway industry is full of extra hazards, it is in- 
teresting to note what William J. Graham, superinten- 
dent of the group insurance department of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, says on this point. Ac- 


3 cording to Mr. Graham, instead of being a greater risk 


from an insurance standpoint, the electric railway and 
light industry presents one of the highest types of life 
insurance risks, as far as the employees are concerned. 


_ “There has been,” continues Mr. Graham, “more good 


judgment exercised in selecting men of physical and | 


mental fitness for work with street railways and light 
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and power companies than for most other occupations 
within our experience. Our investigations show that 
health examinations and physical tests which are now 
generally coming into vogue have been for years an 
established fact in the electric railway and lighting 
field. The hazard from this industry has been so pres- 
ent in the public mind that the officials of the companies 
have centered their attention on it to its practical elimi- 
nation. In a street railway group employing 1000 men 
not more than fifty can really be said to be subject 
to any extra occupational hazard. The remaining 950 are 
not in touch with any department in their business that 
adds hazard as life insurance understands hazard, 
whereas the whole 1000 are held up to a standard of 
physical and mental fitness higher than is required in 
almost any other business. Among the relatively small 
percentage coming in contact with the wires or other 
elements of hazard every precaution is taken to reduce 
this hazard to an almost disappearing point. This is 
one of our most pleasant revelations. Our group 
policies are issued without medical examination but 
under conditions that give us favorable mortality be- 
cause the risks are favorably selected by the employer, 
and in no industry does the employer’s selection amount 
to more with us than in the street railway and allied in- 
dustries.” 


SUCCESS OF GROUP INSURANCE 


From the managing officials of the different indus- 
trial plants and public service corporations where the 
group insurance plan has been adopted there have come. 
words of general approbation and appreciation of its 
good points. It is generally stated that the adoption of 
the plan has resulted in a closer union between the com-. 
panies and the employees, and it is felt that the good-. 
will established among the employees has been more 
than sufficient compensation for the money expended. 
Moreover, the railway reaps added gain through the 
retention of experienced men in the service on account 
In speaking of the experi- 
ence of the Pittsburgh, Harmony, Butler & New Castle. 
Railway, 8. H. Waddell, secretary of the company, 
said: “While our experience in this welfare work ex- 
tends over a period of less than eleven months, we are 
satisfied that it has been a good investment for us and 
has resulted in bringing the employer and the employee. 
closer together and has stimulated a better, more thor- 
ough and more consistent service on the part of all em- 
ployees.” 


SYSTEM OF TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hartford, 
which has insured the Third Avenue Railway, New- 
York, has a group insurance plan somewhat similar to 
that of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. It has 
the same factor as the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and its rate is slightly lower, but it does not return 
anything in the form of dividends. The Travelers’ In- 
surance Company has a group insurance plan for life, 
health and accident insurance. If the insurance is taken 
out covering life there may be also insurance for health, 
or for both health and accident insurance. The life rate 
is figured on the basis of $1,000, but employers figure on 
the basis of a certain percentage of the payroll. The 
accident: insurance rate is figured as a payroll percent- 
age. The Travelers’ Insurance Company makes a pre- 
liminary investigation of all proposed risks and ex- 
amines new employees. Changes in rates caused by 
changes in wages are adjustable at the beginning of the 
following month. Some of the questions that the com- 
pany looks into in its preliminary examination are as. 
the number of each nationality represented’ 
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among the employees when more than 10 per cent of 
the whole; the location, construction and sanitary con- 
dition of the plant; the provisions and equipment for 
treating accidents and illness at the plant; the examina- 
tions given to an employee before and after beginning 
service, the amount of welfare work done, the average 
salary per year, the proportion of employees having a 
yearly vacation with continuance of salary during that 
time, the working hours, the maximum and minimum 
ages of employees, and special hazards in the business. 


OTHER SYSTEMS 


The group insurance plan has also been adopted by 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, the New York Life 
Insurance Company, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company. The activities of these companies have been 
entirely along industrial lines, however, no policies being 
written for electric railways. Hence what provisions 
these companies would make for group insurance on 
electric railways could only be determined by an exami- 
nation of individual groups. 


' 


Objections to Government Ownership 


Address by W, J. Clark Before New England Street Railway 
Club Last Week 


Government ownership was the subject of the evening 
at the regular monthly meeting of the New England 
Street Railway Club at the American House, Boston, 
on Oct. 22, the speaker being W. J. Clark, manager 
of the heavy electric traction department General Elec- 
tric Company, New York. President John T. Conway 
occupied the chair and a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence listened to.the reading of the paper, which is 
abstracted below: 

The greatest possible value which can be derived from 
electric railway organizations is to so qualify their mem- 
bers that they at all times can intelligently, diplomatic- 
ally and yet militantly set forth as quasi-public serv- 
ants and as good citizens the maximums of economic 
truth on public utility questions. A moral obligation 
rests upon us to impart to the public the results of our 
experience obtained in its service. No one can foretell 
how soon it will become impossible to cause the masses 
of the people to think straight on public utility issues, 
until they have later on paid the penalties of govern- 
ment ownership, toward which they have secured a long 
start through improper leadership and misunderstand- 
ing. This agitation is very much alive and presents 
perhaps the most important economic problem confront- 
ing America to-day. The inauguration of public owner- 
ship would be an economic calamity to the entire coun- 
try and to all citizens not so fortunate as to secure 
highly remunerative positions at public expense. It is 
most important to avoid establishing a precedent in the 
realization of this propaganda. Immediate danger con- 
fronts the industry, as the executives of two extensive 
systems have in a preliminary way been forced to. co- 
operate with those favoring municipal ownership, in 
the working out of plans under which their properties 
may be taken over by the cities in which they are lo- 
cated. Sooner or later any or all of us may be forced 
into a like position when we can no longer consistently 
advise the public as to its real interests. If we do not 
enlighten the public, a portion at least of the responsi- 
bility is ours. 

It is the duty of the industry to dispense the gospel 
of economic truth. There is scarcely a street railway 
in the country which has not been forced through un- 


just public pressure to make far greater capital invest-° 


ments, betterments and unprofitable extensions than 
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were ever contemplated. The establishment of a flat 
5-cent fare was a financial blunder from which the pub- 


lic has profited enormously. The monetary benefits of 


street railways to the public cannot be estimated, and 
these have been reaped without the slightest financial 
burdens being imposed upon the latter. There are those 
who would withhold from the companies the benefits 
of those increases in real estate and similar values which 
have been created by their operations alone. There is 
no such thing as an “unearned increment,” for every 
increase in value is produced by human effort. 

In every form of public utility effort America sur- 
passes all other countries. Taking into consideration 
the comparative prices of labor, the initial cost of such 
facilities and the services rendered, the cost to the public 
is lower here than anywhere else. Wherever govern- 
ment ownership has been extensively undertaken the 
results have been unsatisfactory, fundamentally be- 
cause of legislative methods and practice, which virt- 
ually prevent publicly owned enterprises being gaged by 
the same standards as economically owned undertakings 
of a similar character. The recent Congressional legisla- 
tion for government railroads in Alaska exempts the 
roads from complying with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s system of accounts. Experience with 
state-owned railroads in Pennsylvania and with state- 
owned canals in New York is most illuminating to the 
opponent of government ownership, which should be 
vigorously opposed in the interests of both public and 
private welfare. 


Pamphlet on Needs of Latin-American 
Countries 


A pamphlet giving the statements made by repre- 
sentatives of Latin-American countries at a trade con- 
ference with American bankers and business men in 
Washington recently, has been issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and is available 
for general distribution. The conference was called 
by the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to obtain a clear statement of the commercial 
needs of both the United States and the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and the facilities for co-operation in sup- 
plying those needs. The statements made by the Latin- 
American representatives set forth the conditions in 
their respective countries and the particulars in which 
the assistance of interests in the United States is de- 
sired. The opening statement by William Jennings 


Bryan, Secretary of State, and an address by William | 


C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, are also included. 
The pamphlet may be obtained from the superintendent 
of documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 5 cents. 


Dangers of Boycott in England 


In England, since the beginning of the war, retalia- 
tory measures have been suggested against local Ger- 
man-owned concerns. Recently, according to Hngineer- 
ing, a letter signed by twelve trade unionists in the em- 
ploy of Siemens Brothers Dynamo Works has been sent 
to the press calling attention to the fact that 2000 men 
are engaged at the works, of whom only 4 per cent are 
foreigners, and not all these are Germans. If, as has 
been suggested, there should be a boycott of the firm 
these 2000 men would suffer an immediate loss of 
work. The town of Stafford would feel the withdrawal 
of some $500,000 a year now paid in wages, and for 
this there could be no compensation to be found in 
migration. The firm of Siemens Brothers, of which 
the Stafford firm is an off-shoot, was founded in 1847 
by William Siemens. F: 


| 
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Claim Agents’ Papers and Discussions 


Abstracts of Papers Presented at the Recent Atlantic City Convention of the American Electric Railway 


Claims Association, Together with Digests of 


The American Electric Railway Claims Association 
has just released for publication the papers and printed 


discussions thereon presented at the recent convention . 


in Atlantic City, Oct. 12-16. These are in addition to 
the running reports of the association proceedings pub- 
lished in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL daily issues 
of Oct. 14, 15 and 16. Abstracts of these papers and 


_ discussions are published below. 


\ 
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LEGAL CONDUCT OF INVESTIGATIONS 


BY E. P. WALSH, ATTORNEY UNITED RAILWAYS.OF ST. LOUIS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The foundation for a claim for damages and a suit 
at law is laid the moment an accident occurs. The 
foundation for a successful defense, if such is possible, 
against a claim for damages and a suit at law may also 
be laid at the same time if the trainmen intelligently 
and alertly obtain the names of the injured and of wit- 


~ nesses most favorably located to see what actually oc- 


curred, and also if the trainmen calmly exercise their 
powers of observation in order that they may after- 
wards relate intelligently all details of the accident. 
The success with which this work is done depends in 
great measure upon the ability of the employing officer 
to select proper material for trainmen and upon the 
instruction and training later given. 

Under normal conditions, with the accident reported 
and the names of witnesses secured, it becomes the task 
of the claim department to handle the matter in the 
most efficacious way. If the accident is one where lia- 
bility is certain, the necessity of speedy adjustment is 
readily apparent. The greater the delay the more dan- 
ger there is of an exaggerated idea of the injuries as 
well as of the demands to be made. Yet from a legal 
standpoint it is not always safe to urge a speedy settle- 
ment for a serious accident, for the courts sometimes 
inquire carefully into such contracts because of the 
possibie inability of the injured person to comprehend 
fully the extent of the injury. 

During the necessary interval between injury and 
settlement, however, whether long or short, the claim 
department must make an effort to ascertain all perti- 
nent facts in connection with the accident and the in- 
jured person, such as the identity of the attending phy- 
sician and facts concerning the claimant’s business, his 
social and even his religious associations. At the out- 
set a statement should be secured from the claimant 
as to the physical details of the accident, the extent 
of the injury itself, the previous suffering of similur 
or other injuries, prior claims against the company con- 
cerned or others, and the carrying of accident or liabil- 
ity insurance. This statement should be signed by the 
claimant and if possible attested before a notary public. 
It is desirable in large companies to have directly at- 
tached to the claim department several men possessing 
notary public commissions to do work of this kind. 

The claimant should be examined at the earliest pos- 
sible moment by the company’s surgeon. If the claim- 
ant’s doctor will not extend courtesies of this character 
or is forbidden to do so by the claimant, there is reason 
for suspecting the motives of both doctor and patient. 


The claim department must then try by its own efforts - 


to ascertain the true situation. It is often better to 


the Printed Discussions on the Same Topics 


risk a law suit and rely upon the time necessary to 
bring it to trial as giving opportunity for a more com- 
plete investigation. If it has not been possible to se- 
cure a medical examination of the claimant prior to the 
filing of the suit, a request should then be made as early 
as possible that the court compel the plaintiff to submit 
to an examination by some disinterested physician ap- 
pointed by it. From this the defendant can determine 
whether it is desirable to adjust the claim or proceed 
with the trial. 

As soon as suit is filed the plaintiff’s deposition 
should be taken by a lawyer experienced in damage 
suits and not by young lawyers recently graduated 
from school. Depositions taken by the latter frequently 
contain nothing enlightening, although in importance 
they are equal, if not superior, to the actual cross-ex- 
aminations of plaintiffs. 

The particular methods the claim agent will pursue 
rest largely with the individual claim agent and his 
facilities. Expert investigators, however, should be 
trained for all branches of the work within the depart- 
ment itself, especially in companies in large cities, be- 
cause their efforts are more efficacious, if later it is 
necessary to put them upon the witness stand, than if 
they were employed by agencies entirely separate from 
the claim department. 

Within a reasonably short time after a serious acci- 
dent in which a contest is apprehended, the motorman 
and conductor should be sent to the claim department 
and a very careful and comprehensive statement should 
be taken, acknowledged and signed before a notary 
public. The reported witnesses should be interviewed, 
their signed statements in writing taken, and, if pos- 
sible, their affidavits secured. Efforts should be made 
to ascertain if they know witnesses whose names were 
not secured by the trainmen, for excellent witnesses 
for the defense are thus sometimes brought to light. 

Employees as witnesses, in their desire to combat 
the attacks of opposing counsel on cross-examination, 
are quite likely to undo all the good work accomplished. 
Hence they should understand that their sole duty is 
to answer truthfully the questions asked. They should 
be reasoned with as to speed and distances, for their 
powers of observation are so undeveloped that if called 
upon suddenly to explain operating points they cannot 
do so with any degree of particularity. The lawyer, 
therefore, should be familiar with the operation of a 
car and the conditions accompanying the accident, and, 
in talking to the men before the trial, should be able 
to elicit from them all the facts and at the same time 
instill into their minds an ability to relate those facts 
so that the: jurors may have a correct picture of the 
entire occurrence. 

In large cities a police officer is usually present very 
shortly after an accident occurs and generally secures 
the names of the witnesses. Written and signed state- 
ments should be taken as early as possible from the 
witnesses whose names appear upon the police report, 
because this becomes public property and is generally 
the first source of information consulted by the “ambu- 
lance chaser.” If the defense anticipates these men, 
there is*some likelihood that a fair and impartial state- 
ment will be given. 

In cases of apparently fraudulent or exaggerated 
claims, any sort of espionage that furnishes informa- 
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tion as to the claimant’s conduct and mode of living is 
valuable in determining what should be done by way 
of adjustment, but such espionage to be of value in 
the trial must be so conducted that its results can be 
shown to the jury. For instance, a system of photog- 
raphy has been used with splendid results, because 
at the trial pictures were shown of the claimant actively 
engaged in business or pleasure at times when his testi- 
mony declared him to be in bed or crippled. 

The knowledge that a claimant has or has had acci- 
dent or liability insurance is important as enabling the 
claim department to ascertain the extent of injury 
claimed under that policy and also to learn whether or 
not the company has a history of previous accidents. 
In this connection the index bureau is one of the most 
valuable sources of information, and it is to be regretted 
that all companies have not taken advantage of it. 

The adjustment and defense of damage claims are 
becoming more strenuous propositions every day, as 
well as more expensive. The work reduces itself to a 
play of wits between the claimant and the claim agent, 
and the latter is often made a victim of unscrupulous, 
malingering fakirs and dishonest lawyers and doctors. 
A claim agent is hardly to blame if at times in repelling 
such assaults he meets fire with fire. The adjustment 
of the claim of the honest claimant is’a simple propo- 
sition, but the quack, the fraud and the pettifogger 
cause the real troubles of the claim agent. 


DISCUSSION BY Mr. HoFFMAN 


L. 8. Hoffman, general attorney Public Service Rail- 
way, Newark, N. J., agreed with Mr. Walsh that the 
ability of an employee to discover flaws in the foun- 
dation of the lawsuit goes back to his selection by the 
employing officer. At the same time good work can 
be, and is, accomplished by calling to the attention of 
employees of average intelligence the great importance 
of obtaining all possible information before leaving the 
scene of an accident. It is particularly important to 
locate the exact spot and, if feasible, to call it to the 
notice of disinterested witnesses. 

In Mr. Hoffman’s opinion, the mere fact that the in- 
jured party does not comprehend the full extent of his 
injuries does not prevent the meeting of the minds of 
the parties so as to make a binding contract. Yet, if a 
physician employed by the defendant should either mis- 
takenly or wilfully underrate the present extent of the 
injury, or disparage the future results, there would be 
ground for setting aside a release. A’ release would 
also be set aside where there was a mutual mistake of 
an actually existing fact, but'a mistaken. opinion as to 
the outcome of a known injury forms no ground for 
setting aside a release. ; 

The usual excuse given when signed statements con- 
tain matter materially different from the testimony 
given in court is that they were signed without being 
read. In order to close this gap the Public Service 
Railway has adopted a practice of asking the signer of 
a paper to write above his signature, “I have read the 
above statement and it is correct,’ or words to a similar 
effect. Witnesses are usually quite willing to do this. 

Mr. Hoffman called attention to one danger in taking 
depositions before trial. When the plaintiff’s deposition 
is taken by the defendant, the defendant makes the plain- 
tiff its witness, the result being that the plaintiff’s law- 
yer has a right to cross-examine his client. The advan- 
tage of such a cross-examination to the plaintiff out- 
weighs the advantage to be gained from the deposition 
by the defendant. In New Jersey the practice is to 
serve the plaintiff with interrogatories covering mat- 
ters pertaining to the defense and sometimes a bill of 
particulars is also demanded, so that considerable in- 
xormation is secured which could have been obtained by 
taking the deposition of the claimant. 
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Mr. Hoffman said that his company very seldom used 
any secret service investigators except occasionally, in 
criminal matters, but he considered the results of secret 
investigations very often important when used for the 
purpose of cross-examination. As to the advisability of 
having the court compel the plaintiff to submit to a 
physical examination by some disinterested physician 
appointed by the court, he deemed such a course of pro- 
cedure not by any means satisfactory. When the claim- 
ant will not submit to a physical examination, there is 
usually something crooked about his claim, and a physi- 
cian who is not accustomed to making physical examina- 
tions of claimants in accident cases is no match for a 
malingering claimant backed by the instructions of his 
physician and his attorney. The only proper physician 
to examine an unwilling claimant is an expert who, 
through experience, knows all the tests to be applied to 
determine malingering. Much depends upon the prac- 
tice of the court, however, in appointing experienced 
men, and this can be known only through experience. 
It is often efficacious to bring out at the trial the re- 
quest and the refusal for a physical examination, and 
follow this up by making a motion that the plaintiff sub- 
mit himself then and there to a physical examination by 
a physician of the company’s selection who is present. 
Very few attorneys dare risk refusing such a request be- 


cause it would prejudice their case before the jury. 


DISCUSSION BY Mr. MUIR 


According to Wallace Muir, assistant counsel Ken- 
tucky Traction & Terminal Company, Lexington, Ky., it 
is difficult to distinguish between investigating an acci- 
dent from the standpoint of defense and investigating 
the same from the standpoint of adjustment. The 
object of investigating an accident is to determine legal 
liability. In order to determine this, the facts under 
which the person, or property, was injured must be fully 
and truthfully obtained, after which the law determines 
the question of responsibility and liability. Ordinarily 
nq case should be adjusted where the company is not 
legally responsible for the injury inflicted, and when a 
case is once prepared so that a proper conclusion may be 
reached for the purpose of adjustment, the case should 
be in such a condition that it can be filed away and be 
ready for trial with but little additional work. In other 
words, preparation for adjustment is preparation for 
defense. 

Mr. Muir drew one distinction, however, between 
preparation for adjustment and for defense. 
justment the location of the accident is familiar to those 
concerned. In a trial before a jury all the jurors are 
not familiar with the surroundings, such as the char- 


acter and grade of the street, its width, the position of * 


the car tracks and the character of the car. Often it is 
essential that these points be brought out forcefully to 
a jury by photographs, diagrams and miniature con- 
structions, and in some cases the jury may be taken to 
view the place of accident. 

Mr. Muir emphasized the need of tact in trying to 
secure signed statements. The securing of a signed 
statement from:the injured while in pain or in a semi- 
conscious condition is of little benefit and often danger- 
ous. The statement of a child, although bright and in- 
telligent, should be taken in the presence of its par- 
ents, one of kin or someone closely connected with the 
injured. The investigator should have each person giv- 
ing a statement read it over in the presence of another, 
the third party to witness the signature unless it is 
sworn to. It is not an advantage, however, as Mr. 
Walsh says, to have a statement sworn to before a 
notary public who is a claim agent or investigator of 
the company. The claim agent and investigator, as far 
as possible, should be kept in the background at the 


trial, for a verdict is often rendered against a company ~ 
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‘solely upon the ground of some supposed misconduct on 


the part of the claim agent. 


In a certain character of accidents, such as when 
there is no question as to liability, it is very essential 
to see the injured as soon as possible and effect compro- 
mise. Every courtesy and attention should be extended 
to the injured party, frequent visits being made without 
any talk of compromise until the proper time ar- 
rives. The question of compromise or the merits of the 
case should not be discussed in the presence of any dis- 
interested person, for in nearly every case the outsider 
is the one who puts the extravagant figure in the mind 
of the injured. 


CLAIMS DEPARTMENT POLICIES AND PRIN- 
CIPLES 


BY CECIL G. RICE, SUPERINTENDENT CLAIMS DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Upon my entrance into the claim business I was not 
particularly impressed with the attitude of the public 
toward the ordinary claim agent, but I concluded that 
something could be done to change this opinion of the 
public, through imitation, through trial and error or 
through reasoning. Not knowing where to find the 


_ thing I desired to imitate, I started by trial and-error 


and finally took up the reasoning process. From scien- 
tific management and business efficiency, I realized there 
were five things to do: First, to investigate and stand- 
ardize; second, to form an organization that would 
carry these standards into effect; third, to get the men 
to form the organization; fourth, to provide proper 
compensation for the men, and fifth, to get a relay of 
men so that when one left the vacancy could be filled 
immediately. 

We changed the department into five separate and 
distinct bureaus—clerical, investigation, adjustment, 
medical and litigation. Each of these bureaus was put 
in charge of a chief, who was responsible for the work. 
When an accident occurs it is reported to the claim de- 


partment and goes to each of the bureaus with the ex- 


ception of the litigation bureau. This bureau has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the adjustment of a claim. 
The investigation bureau is charged with getting the 
facts, whether favorable or unfavorable. The clerical 
bureau has to do with the records. The medical bureau 
is charged with learning the facts from a medical view- 
point and making and arranging examinations. The 
adjustment bureau takes care of the actual adjustment 
after the clerical bureau has made its records.. If, after 
all the facts have been filed, an adjustment is not possi- 
ble and suit is entered, the papers are turned over to 
the litigation bureau for the purpose of: preparing a 
defense or making a settlement. 

Every Saturday afternoon the different chiefs meet 
with myself for discussion. Each of these chiefs 
should know as much about all the departments as the 
superintendent. Once a month there is a meeting of all 
of the members of the departments with papers or dis- 
cussions. Once a week each bureau has a meeting to 
talk over the details of its work. In this way every 
man in the department is supposed to be a claim agent, 
a superintendent or chief claim agent. The chiefs re- 
gard their own individual men as assistants to them, 
and in that way it is possible to develop men who are 
better’ acquainted with the business of claims. 

In connection with office kinks, some trouble is often 
experienced in locating files where there is more than 
one office. This is overcome by a “cherry card.” 


minute the file moves from one person to another, from 
one room to another. We have used as many as 500 
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cards a day, and a check for three months has shown 
only six errors in handling all those cases. 

As to fixed principles, we have adopted for our own 
guidance the following six slogans: maximum accuracy, 
utmost expediency, absolute fairness, persistent cour- 
tesy, minimum consistent expenditures, and perfected 
co-operation and efficiency. By maximum accuracy we 
mean incontrovertible facts unearthed from all avail- 
able sources. Utmost expediency means the promptest 
action in accord with propriety and correctness. Abso- 
lute fairness embraces a fixed, irrevocable policy of 
dealing with justice to all concerned. Persistent cour- 
tesy. may be defined as constant politeness combined 
with kindliness. Minimum consistent expenditures are 
disbursements proportionate to all the facts, and per- 
fected co-operation and efficiency mean working in har- 
mony to produce the most satisfactory results with the 
least expenditure of time and effort. 

These principles have been in use in our department 
for five years. In October, 1912, we had a very serious 
accident in which ninety-six people were injured. We 
started to give our principles a test on that particular 
case. One of the first men settled with was paid $50 
for two broken ribs. When the adjuster told me how 
much he had paid, I sent him back with a letter and 
an additional $50. The man happened to be the presi- 
dent of the board of trade of that particular district, 
and he was so impressed with what he thought was an 
unprecedented act of courtesy that he, without any 
solicitation on our part, used his efforts to help us out 
in his territory. We built from that case right on up. 
Every man we went to see we told about the last man 
with whom we had settled, and we paid from $50 to 
$15,000. Despite the efforts of attorneys we disposed 
of every one of those ninety-six cases without a single 
suit being entered, at a cost of $104,000. They were 
handled throughout with this idea of fixed principles, © 
which we advertised to everybody. 

In addition to constantly and persistently dwelling 
upon these fixed principles, the chiefs of the different 
bureaus use the following seven guiding principles: 

1. Street railway transportation companies do not 
insure passengers or pedestrians against injury or 
damage. It is wholly unreasonable to suppose all per- 
sons injured in connection with a street car are entitled 
to damages. 

2. If an accident occurs the principal should not de- 
pend solely upon the conductor to make a report but 
should secure the number of the car or the number of 
the motorman or conductor, the exact location, and the 
exact time. . 

3. If any personal injury or property damage results 
for which the principal was not to blame and feels justi- 
fied in making a claim, he should frankly report the 
details of the occurrence to the claim department, to- 
gether with the names of the witnesses, and give every 
possible assistance in making an unprejudiced investi- 
gation of all the facts and circumstances. Only dis- 
honest claimants object to a thorough inquiry being 
made to corroborate the facts. 

4. A claim is purely a business proposition, not a 
matter of law, and should be presented and handled on 
the same basis as any other allegation of indebtedness. 
Proving a claim is the same as proving a bill for work 
done or goods furnished. 

5. Any legitimate claimant making a reasonable re- 
aquest for reimbursement can secure a satisfactory dis- 
position of his claim without the expense of assistance. 
Since a claim is the same as a bill it is bad judgment 
for a claimant to employ an attorney or enter into the 
embarrassment, delay and uncertainty of a suit without 
first presenting his proof of indebtedness direct to those 
whom he believes owe him. 
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6. Only three classes of people bring suits for dam- 
ages against railways, viz: (a) prejudiced persons un- 
acquainted with the principles governing the handling 
of claims; (b) persons entitled to something but who 
want more than they are entitled to; and (c) persons 
entitled to nothing but who want something regardless 
of their right to it. 

7. Citizens who encourage litigation, whether ‘“ambu- 
lance chasers,” neighborhood gossips, misinformed 
friends, or someone seeking to profit from another’s 
misfortune, should remember that in so doing they add 
a burden to every taxpayer, as the expense of the courts 
is assessed against them. 

In addition to the above principles the company uses 
certain psychological processes in its claim work. The 


first is to overcome prejudice, the second to inspire con- 


fidence, the third to analyze and reduce to a business 
basis, the fourth to create a desire, the fifth to cause 
a determination, and the sixth is to close the transaction. 
By overcoming prejudice we endeavor to show by logical 
argument that what is true is right. To inspire confi- 
dence we mean both to trust and to rely, causing 
others to believe in us and realize that we are sincere in 
our desire to deal equitably with everyone. By analyz- 
ing and reducing to a business basis we mean to. prove 
by calculation the weight of the facts and pay accord- 
ing to their value. By creating a desire we mean to 
bring into existence a desire for what will reasonably 
compensate claimants for their losses, considering the 
degree of such losses. To cause a determination we 
bring a man’s mind to the opinion that he will exchange 
his claim for a fair price for the damage done or loss 
sustained. To close the transaction satisfactorily is 
to make amends for the injury and then satisfactorily 
terminate the matter. 

One psychological point may well be emphasized. A 
person will believe anything that may be said to him 
unless some negative idea comes up in his mind. In 
order to prohibit a negative idea a positive idea must 
be injected, and in order to inspire a positive idea a 
negative idea must be prohibited. For instance, an ad- 
juster says to a woman: “Will you submit to an ex- 
amination?” or ‘‘Will you allow us to have an examina- 
tion made?” or “Will you undergo an examination?” 
These questions immediately put a negative idea into 
her mind on account of the objectionable thought of 
undergoing or submitting to anything. In our com- 
pany when an examination has been refused, declined 
or not granted, we write a letter simply instructing the 
claimant to arrange through his doctor with our doctor 
for an examination, without even suggesting the possi- 
bility of his being able to refuse such a request. Thus 
far in the list of cases handled, only one refusal to this 
plan has been made. 

We even go so far as to prepare the claimant before 
he gets on the department floor. When he comes into 
the reception room there are many things to attract 
his attention and divert his mind from his real or 
fancied injury. There are pictures of President Taft 
and several local notables at a ball game in Pittsburgh, 
cartoons of “Mutt and Jeff” making claims, and the old 
picture of the cow with men at her horns and her tail 
pulling in opposite directions and an attorney milking— 
in other words, getting the cream while the claimant 
and the claim agent are fighting. These pictures have 
actually been known to turn people back to an offer 
already made. 

The American Association has decided to adopt fixed 
principles and policies in order to appeal to the public. 
If the parent association finds this advisable, why 
would not the Claims Association also find it advisable? 
There is nothing in the principles enumerated that a 
company should not desire. Claim agents should assume 
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that the public does know that there is such a thing 
as a claim department and that claims for damages are 
paid, and they should appeal to the public and put them 
on their honor until they do something dishonorable. 


DISCUSSION BY Mr. TICHENOR 


In commenting upon the paper by Mr. Rice, William 
Tichenor, claim agent Terre Haute, Indianapolis & East- 
ern Traction Company, Indianapolis, Ind., said that all 
communities contain many excellent people in all pro- 
fessions and callings, and that if all men, including 
claimants against railroad companies, were of this char- 
acter, the public would be entitled to be treated with 
absolute courtesy, fairness, frankness and firmness, be- 
ing given full credit for truthfulness and honesty. Un- 
fortunately, however, the portion of the public met by 
the claim agent and dealt with by the claim department 
of the present day is not composed of this kind of 
people. The claim agent comes in contact with only a 
very small fraction of the public, and a very large part 
of that fraction seems to be seeking something for 
nothing without being over-particular as to the source 
of supply or the method of obtainment. This class is 
seemingly growing larger and less scrupulous as time 
moves on. 

It appears to be the policy of some companies to treat 
lawyers and doctors with great courtesy, taking care 
of their bills, especially the doctor’s bills, for the pur- 
pose of inducing them in some way to change their 
methods and give the company a square deal instead 
of rendering all assistance possible to prosecute “fake” 
claims. Mr. Tichenor mentioned the case of one com- 
pany that had a great number of unsettled lawsuits. 
In this instance the plaintiffs’ lawyers were taken into 
the company’s confidence and were treated so courteous- 
ly in the settlement of the suits that the company now 
seldom has a suit filed against it and has not lost a suit 
in three years. If claim agents and claim departments 
generally could pursue the same policy with the same 
sort of success, it would be well for such a policy to be 
widely adopted. 

In another case the claim agent of a city and inter- 
urban line said it had become such a custom with him 
to visit the doctor, direct him to take care of the 
patient until recovery and then present his bill for pay- 
ment, that it really might be counted as the policy of 
the company. Both of the above men, the friend of the 
lawyer and the friend of the doctor, evidently were suc- 
cessful with the policy of dealing with the public in the 
way suggested, but Mr. Tichenor felt that the experi- 
ence of claim agents has not been such as to justify 
the adoption of such customs as a general policy of claim 
departments. E 

Mr. Tichenor believed that while a particular claim 
department may adopt particular policies and principles 
and adhere to them more or less religiously, general 
policies on “the relation of claim departments to the 
public,” “the psychology of claim adjustments,” “effi- 
ciency in claim department work,” or “office kinks in 
claim departments,” are wholly impractical, if not im- 
possible. If a general policy were adopted by the asso- 
ciation in order to meet the exigencies of anv particular 
case, it would necessarily have to be so modified and re- 
constructed to meet the peculiar circumstances and — 
conditions of particular cases that it would not be recog- 
nized by its author. 


DISCUSSION BY Mr. HANDLON 


J. H. Handlon, claim agent United Railroads of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Cal., noted the change in the 
attitude of the claim departments of street railways to 
the public within the last few years. Many street rail- 
way claim agents early in the field prided themselves 
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to such an extent on their detective ability that they 
- became dominated by their suspicions and grew to con- 
sider every person dishonest who had the temerity to 
; file a claim against their employers. They treated the 
claimants accordingly. Not only was it morally wrong, 
_ however, for claim agents to do so, but experience has 
_ shown that it was not good business judgment, for un- 
_ fair settlements are always extensively advertised and 
_ to-day jurymen often cite such instances as their ex- 
ecuse for penalizing companies by awarding excessive 
verdicts. 

The successful claim agent realizes that there are hon- 
est claimants and that the good-will of the claimant, and 
_ particularly of all attorneys and physicians with whom 
he has business relations, is a personal asset. More- 
over, he strives to secure this good-will without any 
other consideration than fair and courteous treatment. 

. Certain electric railways are now required to pay un- 

_ reasonable sums in settlement of personal injury claims 
owing to the fact that competitive companies are very 
liberal in their settlements. Other claim agents are 
unable to reduce their settlements to a fair basis for the 
_ reason that their predecessors, in their generosity, edu- 
- eated the public to expect to profit materially from 
street car injuries. It is very difficult under these cir- 
cumstances for a conscientious claim agent to instill in 
the minds of claimants the fact that accidents are re- 
_ grettable, that the company is adopting every reasonable 
precaution to prevent them, and that claimants should 
not seek to profit thereby. 

Mr. Handlon said that it is often wise to relieve at- 
torneys of the necessity of visiting the office of the 
claim agent until the claim is ready for adjustment. 
This can be done by having a representative gather all 
available facts from the attorney at his office, or, if he 
consents, to visit the claimant at his residence. By ac- 
commodating the attorney in this respect he is often 
induced to file the claim rather than litigate a case. 


DISCUSSION OF CLAIMS PUBLICITY 


BY JOHN J. REYNOLDS, CLAIM ATTORNEY BOSTON (MASS.) 
ELEVATED RAILWAY 


Mr. Reynolds in his written discussion said no sub- 
stantial ground exists for believing that claim depart- 
- ments have been benefited by publicity of accidents and 
the sensational illustration of fake, fraudulent, or ex- 
aggerated claims, upon which money has been paid or 
awarded. Claim agents should not allow themselves to 
be borne away, far beyond the bounds of reason, by a 
sudden passion to see their fake cases dramatized in 
story. Such publicity gives specific suggestions with 
examples of their application and hence serves as a 
guide to aid the fakir to improve on existing methods 
and lessen the danger of discovery. That efficiency in 
claim department work is made more difficult by pub- 
licity is unquestionable, and it may well be doubted 
whether such publicity, beyond imparting to the public 


the underlying principles that have actuated claim 


_ fakirs, has really accomplished the object sought. Most 
_ states have publicity laws regarding accidents, under 
_ which the public is informed, sufficiently, of all impor- 
tant cases. ; 

Mr. Reynolds at this point introduced numerous 
newspaper stories to illustrate the reporters’ method 
of “playing up” or “featuring” accidents, with a result- 
ing handicap to the claim department. In his opinion, 
_ if newspapers request information concerning accidents, 
they should be referred to the operating department, 
and only in the most serious accidents, where persons 
are injured and removed to hospitals, should the news- 

papers be given the names and addresses of the in- 
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jured. Such a course is the proper one for the best re- 
sults of the claim department, and it is not at all in- 
consistent with the propagation of that necessary and 
desirable co-operative relation between the railways and 
the public. 

With regard to magazine publicity claim agents 
should always be careful to keep in mind the distinction 
between publicity regarding serious accidents, and 
publicity concerning the methods of the accident fakir 
and the methods of the claim department in circum- 
venting him. Take, for instance, said Mr. Reynolds, 
the magazine publication of the methods by which claim 
department detectives procured photographs of a 
farmer plaintiff at work during the haying season. 
While the evidence procured was of paramount impor- 
tance to the claim department and perfectly proper to 
be used either in that department or as evidence in 
court, such publicity is wholly ineffectual in assisting 
claim agents to prevent dishonest persons from pre- 
senting fraudulent claims. It equips such persons be- 
forehand with an accurate knowledge of what they can 
do to defeat the most carefully laid plans to trap them. 
Even admitting the interesting and entertaining char- 
acter of the numerous fakir stories in magazines, Mr. 
Reynolds maintains that they are not helpful to claim 
departments, nor do they help the average citizen to 
realize that his individual interests, represented by 
minimum fares and maximum service, are menaced 
every time the fakir’s ill-gotten gains come out of 
the treasury of the public service company. 

To deny such publicity, however, does not mean that 
these fakirs should not be punished. Mr. Reynolds be- 
lieves that they should be punished to the limit, but, in 
so doing, all things should be avoided that may offer 
suggestions to would-be fakirs. The sort of publicity 
that will help the claim department is immediate atten- 
tion to complaints; prompt betterment of service condi- 
tions when they can be bettered, and the employment of 
trainmen who will try to please the public, who will 
answer inquiries as they should, who will be careful to 
stop cars when signals are given and who will not jostle 
people unnecessarily. Publicity of the fact that those 
essentials are not observed is bound to be felt in the 
claim department. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the claim depart- 
ment of the future will be benefited by publicity. This, 
said Mr. Reynolds, will be caused not by publicity of ac- 
eidents and claims, but primarily by the sweeping 
changes which will have taken place in methods of edu- 
cation in vogue at the present time. That a compre- 
hensive plan of. educational publicity is considered nec- 
essary to set forth the problems confronting the rail- 
ways is seen in the parent association’s plan for estab- 
lishing a publicity bureau. A well-organized bureau 
should be maintained for the purpose of correcting 
authoritatively and publishing widely all misstatements 
of fact as fast as they appear. Except in cases of 
flagrant fraud which are prosecuted in court and which 
in consequence receive advertisement in that way, the 
claim department should be kept out of publicity 
schemes. Expense for publicity should be directed 
rather toward education along the line of preventive 
methods. 

The accident prevention campaign which is now being 
seriously conducted by many electric railways is un- 
doubtedly reaching a large portion of the public with 
excellent results, and claim agents should do every rea- 
sonable thing necessary to the end that no longer shall 
the educational leader hesitate to recognize the wide- 
spread demand for a curriculum which will better fit 
pupils to avoid accidents. Care, however, is to be con- 
stantly exercised to keep suggestive matter in the 
background. 
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No inexorable rule to be followed blindly under all: 


circumstances should be laid down for claim department 
publicity. The point to be emphasized is the unwisdom 
of a pronounced tendency in the matter of:claim pub- 
licity. What may be justifiable in a given case may be 
unjustifiable or even pernicious as a general practice. 
The ultimate adoption of a distinct ‘Policy in favor of 
education is most desirable. 

With regard to publicity between claim departments 
of various roads, there are two-general objects to be 
kept in mind: First, to carry on as widely as possible, 
with the aid of the index bureaus, a consistent campaign 
of education through interchange of information rela- 
tive to claimants reported by the Hooper Holmes or 
other bureaus. Second, to assist by -special work 
through the local index bureaus in keeping track of 
claimants that do an interstate business or those whose 
operations seem to be exceptionally active and extensive. 
If claim agents at all times keep in touch with this aspect 
of the business, they will be developing a publicity. that 


will prove a real and permanent benefit to their BCE 


ments. 


- NEWSPAPER. PUBLICITY DISCUSSED... 


BY'J. S. KUBU, CLAIM AGENT NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


There is a limit to publicity in connection with claim 
departments just as to anything else, according to Mr. 
Kubu’s written discussion. The real objection to the gen- 
eral policy of full. publicity is the “ambulance chaser,” 
who sometimes creates embarrassing situations. How 
much embarrassment the claim agent is put to depends 
a good deal on the efficiency of the department. If the 
claim agent takes his time and allows the “chaser” to 
obtain possession of the facts of a case before he him- 
self knows them, the company will find it unprofitable 
in dollars and cents and will have to bear an additional 
burden in defending a law suit. Unfortunately, the 
greatest difficulty is the foreigner who cannot read and 
does not understand the language, for there are plenty 
of “ambulance chasers’ who speak the foreign lan- 
guages and have no difficulty in securing clients. 

There ought to be a cordial co-operation between the 
newspapers and the claim department. When an acci- 
dent occurs which has news value, the claim agent 
should get in touch with the newspapers and give them 
definite information that will correct any and all ru- 
mors. Very often it will save the city editor the task 
of assigning a reporter to a job. This line of work in 
the company should be assigned to one man. News of 
all accidents and litigation should reach him first and 
he can then use his discretion in communicating such 
information to the newspapers. He must, however, 
know how, and when, to act, and aim at the right kind 
of publicity rather than at more publicity. 

Mr. Kubu remarked that in the matter of litigation 
the public records are open to inspection and it is a very 
easy matter to get a copy of a petition or a complaint. 
When an action at law has just been brought out and 
is called to the attention of the newspaper man, he will, 
if he is friendly to the company, get in communication 
with it and give it a chance to defend itself before pub- 
lishing the case. 

The “safety first”? campaigns have been given great 
publicity by the newspapers throughout the states, and 
their liberal support has contributed greatly toward the 
success of such campaigns. This only emphasizes the 
great interest which newspapers have in the subject 
and makes clearer the value of the co-operation which 
should exist between newspapers and railway companies 
in connection with accident publicity. 
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Changes In New York Subway Track 
Practice " 


At the Oct. 16 meeting of the New Vorls Railroad , 
Club, O. O. Dixon, assistant engineer Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, read a paper describing the : 
changes that have been made in the track standards of : 
the subway division since its opening Oct. 27, 1904. 

The ballast of 34-in. trap rock 5 in. deep has been 
retained, but the 5-in. x 8-in. x 8-ft. ties are renewed 
with 6-in. x 8-in. x 8-ft. timbers, and on curves the tie 
spacing has been reduced from 22-in.:to 18-in centers. 

Originally the inclined guard rail on curves was bolted 
to the low rail about every 8 ft.,. using adjustable cast- . 
iron separators to take up the wear. It was soon found’. 
that the inclined guard rail was so flexible that it con-» 
centrated the pressure on bolts, causing frequent break- - 
ages. When the bolts held the wheels were allowed to 
side slip between the bolts, due to the flexibility of the 
guard rail, and much corrugation was so caused. This 
guard rail has been replaced by another of the same 
section as the running rail, having one flange sheared 
off, and the adjustable separators were replaced by a 
one-piece separator to give the correct flangeway. The 
gage has been widened from 4 ft. 8% in. to 4 ft. 834 in. 
for curves between 200 ft. and 500 ft. and to 4 ft. 9 in. 
for curves less than 200 ft. radius. ~ 

The first 100 lb. A. S. C. E. rails were manufactured 
by the bessemer process of the following composition: 
Carbon, 0.58 to 0.63 per cent; manganese, 1 to 1.10 per 
cent; phosphorus, 0.09 per cent; sulphur, 0.05 per cent; 
silicon, 0.07 per cent. However, the specifications were 
gradually changed to higher carbon rails to get better 
wear. At present the company specifies carbon 0.75 to 
0.90 per cent with an average of not less than 0.90 and 
manganese 0.60 to 0.90 per cent. Since 1909 the side of 
the rail head has been sloped to conform more closely to 
the shape of the wheel. Thus the vertical wear has been. 
slightly increased and the horizontal wear decreased, 
thereby increasing the life of the rail. A comparison 
of the life of the rails and tonnage passing over a curve, 
which has a radius of 220 ft. and a grade of 1.15 per 
cent down and over which the average speed is 18 m.p.h., 
shows that in comparing bessemer and open hearth 
rails the wear is about 1 to 2 in favor of open hearth. 
The ratio of wear of manganese to bessemer is 1 to 9 and 
the ratio of wear of manganese to open hearth is 1 to 4%. 
The soft bessemer rails have proved more liable to corru- 
gation than the harder rails. The manganese rail was 
satisfactory except that, like all other rails, it was liable 
to corrugate. Manganese rails are being used on most 
of the important curves with somewhat varying results, 
but the company believes that it pays to use manganese 
if the price is not too high, because less renewals are 
required. 

Switches have been reinforced and the high speed 
switches lengthened from 16 ft. 6 in. to 24 ft. Where 
the former bessemer switch point gave a service of three 
weeks, cast manganese gives about thirty weeks, and in 
frogs and crossings about five times that of bessemer. 
Rolled manganese stock rails help greatly to increase the 
life of the switch points and are in general use. 

The ballast in front of stations is renewed about every 
two years at express stations and every five years at local 
stations. Few ties have been renewed except at switches 
and on curves where they have split, due to frequent rail 
renewals, also where they were decayed due to dry rot. 
In making the renewals one rail is removed and new ties _ 
complete are installed for a rail length. 

Screw spikes have not been used much because of the 
changes they would require and also because of the diffi- 
eulty they would involve in making rapid renewals of 
rails. ye 
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Railway Electrical Engineers’ Convention 


Electric Headlights and Electrification Were Among the 
Subjects Discussed 


The seventh annual convention of the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers opened at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, with a reception and dance on the 
evening of Oct. 26. Electrical manufacturers made 
exhibits in thirty-five booths and in the hotel ballroom. 
On Tuesday morning the first regular session was 
opened by President C. R. Gilman, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, who reviewed the history of the 
association and referred with pride to the work accom- 
plished by it since it was formed six years ago. Fol- 
lowing his address, Secretary J. A. Andreucetti, 
cago & Northwestern Railway, reported the association 
in a flourishing condition with a membership exceed- 
ing 500. 

_ Reports of the committees on loose-leaf binders for 
filing specifications on reciprocal relations, and on 


cated progress. The report of the committee on data 
and information consisted of a tabulation of car-light- 
ing statistics, shop and station equipment and motors 
_ for traveling cranes. On the latter topic the commit- 
tee reported a chaotic condition in the matter of motor 
sizes, and this will probably be a subject for standard- 
_ ization during the coming year. 
- On Wednesday morning the report of the committee 
_ on standards was received and was followed by the re- 
port of the committee on electric headlights. The latter 
_ report discussed types of machine, location of genera- 
_ tor, voltage adjustment, cab lamps, reflectors, wiring 
and repair parts. On the question of incandescent 
_ headlights, it was stated that while all railroads have 
_ been experimenting for some time with Mazda, tung- 
_ sten and nitrogen lamps for headlights, there was none 
on the market with a concentrated filament, high 
-candle-power and sufficiently long life to justify’ its use. 
_ The committee, however, was of the opinion that such 
ea lamp would be produced within the next few months, 
_ as many manufacturers are now working along that 
line. It was predicted that when these lamps were a 
_ commercial article, the arc lamp would be a relic of the 
_ past on engines, as well as for shop and yard lighting. 
_ The report also called attention to the battery head- 
_ lights which are being used with good results on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. These lamps are 140-cp 
- nitrogen-filled tungstens and require 13 amp at 6 volts. 
_ At the Wednesday afternoon session the committee 
on industrial trucks recommended a standard capacity, 
a standard speed, a standard for tires and wheel sizes 
and a standard potential of 24 volts for general indus- 
trial truck service. 


REPORT ON ELECTRIC TRACTION 


This was followed by the report of the committee on 
- electric traction, which was a description of existing 
railroad electrifications. This report was of a pre- 
liminary nature and further data, particularly as to op- 
erating costs, will be supplied in subsequent reports. 
Among the topics covered this year was a review of 
the different electric traction systems, including low- 
voltage and high-voltage direct current and the three 
different types of alternating-current systems. Regard- 
ing the choice of system, the committee states that it 
will depend on the extent of electrification, character of 
_traffic and local conditions, but that it will be principally 
an engineering determination. The report also dis- 
cusses the reasons for electrification, and the benefits to 
be derived from the electrification. 

Upon the question of electrification of single-track 
x ds the report states that it is a demonstrable fact 


an 
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that more traffic can be handled electrically than by 
steam on account of the facility of train movement and 
that it is possible to maintain higher schedule speeds 
without increasing the maximum speed. It can be 
shown in the case of a single-track road operating at 
full capacity, that electrification will enable it to handle 
additional traffic, thus postponing double tracking. 
The fixed charges saved on the cost of double tracking 
for this period may properly be credited to the electri- 
fication annual expense in calculating the economics: 
Other points of interest discussed included the electrifi- 
cation of passenger and freight yards, the sources of 
power supply, the construction costs and annual ex- 
pense, locomotive maintenance and the economics of 
electric traction. 

The Wednesday afternoon session closed with a re- 
port of the committee on wire specifications which was 
devoted to improving this association’s specifications to 
make them conform with latest engineering practice. 


New National City Bank Publication 


The National City Bank of New York has this month 
begun the publication of a magazine called The Americas 
in the hope of bringing the business men of the United 
States and South America closer together and providing 
an instrument for the interchange of ideas regarding | 
the aims and projects of Pan-American commerce. The: 
October issue contains articles on the following sub-' 
jects: “The Opportunities and Responsibilities of: 
Trade Expansion,” by Frank. A. Vanderlip, president; 
National City Bank; “A Message from the Argentine 
Republic,” by Enrique Carbo, minister of finance; ‘The 
Government Work for Trade Expansion,” by William C. 
Redfield, Secretary of Commerce; “Advantages of Direct 
Foreign Exchange,” by John E. Garden, vice-president 


- National City Bank, and miscellaneous articles regard- 


ing the new South American branches of the National 
City Bank, trade and finanical conditions and require- 
ments in South America and also South American tray- 
eling, shipping rates and general statistics. 


The National Associations and the Educa- 
cational Institutions 


In connection with the suggestion made by the com- 
mittee on public relations of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association that lectures should be given in educa- 
tional centers by leaders in the industry it is interesting 
to note that the National Electric Light Association has 
a committee on relations with educational institutions 
of which John F. Gilchrist, vice-president Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, is chairman. This 
committee has just announced the plan of its work for 
the coming year and has appointed four sub-committees 
on lectures, employment of graduates and undergradu- 
ates, courses and curriculums, and supplying informa- 
tion to economic departments, respectively. Each of 
these sub-committees is under the chairmanship of a 
prominent educator and the vice-chairmanship of a 
prominent electric lighting company executive. The 
membership of the sub-committees is made up of men 
conspicuously identified with lighting and educational 
interests. 

The Peoria (Ill.) Railway has been appealing to the 
public and especially to lady passengers to observe care- 
fully the right and the wrong ways of leaving a car.. 
An advertisement is being carried in the Peoria papers: 
showing two women leaving a car, one of whom steps: 
in the direction the car is moving and alights in safety,, 
while the second woman steps in the opposite direction, 
to the motion of the car and falls into the street. 
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Signal.Maintenance on the New York Subway 


The Methods and Orgarization of the Signal Maintenance Department of This High-Speed Rapid Transit 
Line are Described in Detail and Statistics Covering the Number of Signal Failures 
on the Line are Given 


The automatic block signals on the New York Sub- 
way, which is operated by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, undoubtedly exercise a more potent 
influence on traffic than those of any other railway sys- 
tem in the world. A practically unlimited number of 
additional trains could be filled with passengers if they 
could be operated upon the line, but there is no possi- 
bility for the installation of additional tracks. In con- 
sequence, an extraordinary premium is placed upon any 
means whereby traffic can be accelerated, and the sub- 
way is now handling actually twice the traffic for which 
it was originally designed. The large part that signals 
have played in accomplishing this result may be judged 
by the fact that the rush-hour train headway has been 
reduced from 124 seconds to 100 seconds. In addition 
it should be noted that since the subway was built more 


i ed APs: 


of operation, as they are located not only at points 
where shifting movements normally take place, but also 
at several points along the line where crossovers are in- 
stalled to provide for emergencies that require trains 
to be turned back before reaching a terminal. 

' All maintenance work is carried on’ by employees 


classed as signal maintainers and helpers, the line be- 


ing divided into a series of sections, on each of which at 
least one man is stationed during every hour of the day. 
On each section is provided a cabin for the signal main- 
tainer in charge, and these cabins are generally located 
at interlocking plants so that the maintainers can oper- 
ate the interlocking machines in case of blockades. The 
cabins are usually placed on the station platforms giv- 
ing the signal maintainers ready opportunity to consult 
with motormen of passing trains, so that they can be 
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NEW YORK SUBWAY SIGNALS—VIEW OF DWARF SIGNAL AND AUTOMATIC STOP, SHOWING AIR-BRAKE VALVE ON 


TRUCK BEFORE AND AFTER 


than 2,000,000,000 passengers have been carried with- 
out a single serious collision between trains. 

The signal installation by which this extraordinary 
result has been accomplished consists of 1233 automatic 
block signals, of which the majority are of the light- 
signal type owing to the fact that they are installed in 
the covered section of the subway tube. In addition 
there are 561 automatic stops of the mechanical trip 
type, one of these being placed at every main-line signal 
mast. All of these signals are controlled by a single- 
rail-return track-circuit system which was installed in 
1903 by the Union Switch & Signal Company. Natu- 
rally the organization by which this apparatus is main- 
tained is of unusual importance, especially in view of 
the fact that on account of the short headway any delay 
causes a blockade of serious proportions. 

In general the signal department is made up of two 
organizations that report to the signal engineer, J. M. 
Waldron, one of them having to do only with the con- 
struction of new work and the other being responsible 
for the maintenance and operation of all signals, auto- 
matic stops, transformers, motor-generators, storage 
batteries, air compressors, signal wiring and interlock- 
ing plants that are actually installed. The interlocking 
plants are an important feature in the general scheme 


RUNNING BY TRACK-TRIP 


called upon to do emergency repair work upon any part 
of the subway equipment should occasion demand it. 


METHODS OF INSPECTION : 


The inspections of each section by the signal main- 
tainers to whom it is assigned are not made at any set 
intervals, owing to the fact that the amount of atten- 
tion required at different points varies from day to day; 
but, in general, all apparatus is inspected at least once 
in every twenty-four hours. Some of the signals are, 
however, regularly inspected twice daily, and the preva- 
lence of iron dust, the difficulty of pumping sewage and 
the requirements of track maintenance may even in- 
volve practically continuous attention to certain sig- 
nals or to a certain part of the section for several days 
at a time. Stuck signal relays, which prevent a signal 
from clearing after the train which has set it has left 
the block, are of rare occurrence. However, the rule 
is in force that, in automatic territory whenever a stop 
signal is encountered, the train may proceed under con- 
trol after a wait of one minute. In such cases the auto- 
matic stop, which would normally prevent the passage 
of a train, is held in clear position by the conductor, 
who is provided with a special key for unlocking the 
stop, and the train is thus enabled to pass it. After 
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| lowing year. 


where intensive traffic is carried on. 
_ term “signal failure” 
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. “keying by” a stop signal, if the next signal is found 
to show that the track ahead is clear, it is obvious that 
the signal passed has displayed an improper indication. 
In such cases the motorman gives a whistle signal when 
he comes into the next station where there is a signal 
maintainer. The signal maintainer upon receipt of the 
whistle signal goes back along the track until he finds 
the signal that is in bad order. 

As an example of the results that can be obtained by 


the continual application of this close attention to the 
maintenance of the signals a statement of signal fail- 


ures on the subway is reproduced in Table 1. 


TABLE I—SIGNAL FAILURE RECORD ON NEW YoRK SUBWAY 


1911-1912 1912-1912 
Beenurmaber Of signals: .. caics tee casleice tics e cee 1,212 1,233 
BME DeT, OL- StODS ~ 05). 0010.6 oe 8.0% Baer sersudiey skate 552 561 
MCA ge asters evcaalabayete Nt e oxtiilaede stele tavle jo bes 1,764 1,794 
Total number of signal failures.......... 273 173 
Total number of stop failures............. 240 163 
Total mechanism failures............ 513 336 
Total number of signal movements........ 109,504,253 124,333,070 
Total number of stop movements......... 66,683,176 70,800,273 
Number of signal movements per signal 
SeraNINE Omen rrr ENe otc Suat cc Neh er'e veucsitelis .e)/s xeveveiaza lee 6 401,115 718,688 
Number of stop movements per stop failure 277,846 434,357 
Number of failures per signal per year.. 0.225 0.140 
Number of failures per stop per year..... 0.435 0.291 
Number of failures per mechanism per year 0.284 0.186 


y By this is shown that a large decrease in the number — 
_ of failures of signal apparatus characterized the year 
1912-1918, the fiscal year of the Interborough Rapid 


Transit beginning July 1 and ending June 30 of the fol- 
This large decrease was principally due 
to the work of fire protection which had been done on 
the signal system during the year 1911-1912. The 
record of over 700,000 signal movements per signal fail- 
ure undoubtedly establishes a high record even for lines 
In. the table the 
is used in its broadest sense and 


is understood to mean any stoppage of a train for rea- 
sons other than that of a train in the block beyond. 
Cases of outside interference, such as where a bundle 
of newspapers is dropped from a passing train upon a 
_ track trip, and where motormen improperly report a 
signal out of order are, of course, not included. 
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NEW YORK SUBWAY SIGNALS—INTERIOR OF TYPICAL 
INTERLOCKING TOWER 


An analysis of the signal failures occurring during 
the year 1912-1913 is also published in Table II. This 
divides the failures into various classes of defects and 
shows the number of each kind of failure that occurred 
during each of the twelve calendar months. It will be seen 
that only two of the signal failures occurring during the 
year were due to unknown causes. The five cases of 
signal failures charged to ‘broken or defective grid re- 
sistances” were due to defects in the resistance 
which is installed in series with, the track relays in 
order to prevent the return propulsion current from 
passing through the relay and thus burning it out. 
This is necessitated by the fact that the installation is 
of the single insulated rail type in which the operation 
of the signals and the compressed-air valves for the 
switches and interlockers is effected by d.c. relays, the 
alternating current being used only for controlling the 
track relays and for the signal lights. The solenoid 
signals referred to in the table are of a home-made type 
in which the usual slot coil is replaced by a solenoid that 
operates the semaphore blade directly. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MAINTENANCE FORCE 


As mentioned before, each section is inspected com- 
plete every day, but as the main-line sections are ap- 


Taste JI—C1LASsIFICATION OF SIGNAL FarLures ror 1912-13, New Yor«x Susway 


c a v =I ae 
Cause of Failure. te 3 ES A 3 8 8 = ope » 8 3 
= 3 S oO 3 = 
2 Py One LCi ele, <tc Sass te 
Scale on insulating joint........ Sil Die ae ia i AA Wt Dns Dore Bore B 82 
Defective insulating point....... .. ae a hr So Ags Re as oa Sy ett LO) 
Broken boot leg wire........... .. et DER DS ure we, 1 8 
Blown or defective transformer or 
track fuse tented am saga oe setae Leet < heros BS) i Za eor. (2 Ved 88 
pen or defective grid resist~ 
| RR airs. ds elaseds We ease on Le 1 2 5 
Dafootive dui: relay 55 steer. pee eG we ‘Mitel 4 
Short circuit of track cireuits.... 3 1 1.2 4 3 1 1 1 1 18 
Short circuit of wires.........., Ee fer. 2 
Defective or open-wires, broken at ~ 
Cermingier ce state oers oa eee of; peer ke. Fed ot he mek pe | 6 
Defective track leads........... .- Ss aa bees Soda SS Ma ie a oy Arte 4 
Trouble on a. c. mains.......... .. she ere MMe 3 toy eA ert orcs Bee 3 
Cause unknowns... 2. sesceeen ers idee sr aiee se tener ds fish. Deb ae 2 
Defective dash pot............. .. 2 ER aa RS, a CR Pt 1 
Br OKen DAM erate tatateretet to) slargieyaetetare We rent earch Agee ee 1 
Cold weather, freezing.......... .. Wee We in onl 1 
Defective circuit breaker on sole- 
Mold, Rigas Tee tase ete ka ele es eer 3 
Blown or defective fuse on solenoid 
Bignal yes she seie deter ears 1g 4c ot Ed agen Bee ASP, 2 
Third-rail short-circuit............. eevee ay ile oh 5 
Lights out due to open circuit. PEN Seth Me 2 
Defective spring on interlocking 
MNACHING ere ita seers ccorecasis ees Nee Ne Dace 2 
Defective a. c.relay............ -- Ot in ve aw | een f ee eee. 7 
Defective circuit breaker onsignal .. .. .. .. «. -- RRO Tai = 3 
“ey circuit contact on switch 
RR cea. d < Paay Kate cae Soy: a! Pap! 1 10 
Distactive or burnt out transformer 1 1 deer ten eh 2 8 
Tataler. eters ssisiels otinie's, te ke 172-2008 9) 17 S16h 4) 16516) 14 14" 18, 17S 
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proximately 14% miles in length the difficulties of trans- 
‘portation are negligible. The section length of 11% 
miles is maintained quite closely except in the case of 
certain complicated places, such as the terminals and at 
the points of diverging routes like the Ninety-sixth 
Street junction. The number of signals in each sec- 
tion varies approximately between forty and eighty 
‘with about half as many automatic stops, and under 
normal conditions three signal maintainers keep in re- 
pair all of the apparatus on each section. These three 
signal men, however, work in three ten-hour shifts, the 
attention to signals, therefore, being continuous. The 
ten-hour shifts are so arranged that the overlap comes 
‘during the early morning hours, because all of the heavy 
work is done between 1 a. m. and 7 a. m., this being the 
only period when the traffic is relatively light, the train 
headway on the local tracks being increased to 714 
minutes during this period. 

At the points where interlocking plants are kept nor- 
mally in continuous operation and where there are air 
compressors, storage batteries and transformers, each 
signal maintainer is provided with a helper, and it is 
from this force of helpers that the signal maintainers 
are developed. Owing to the fact that the main-line 
sections are of an approximately constant length and 
are arranged almost regardless of the number of sig- 
nals, certain of the sections are considerably easier to 
maintain than others. On the easy sections the less 
experienced men are placed and they are advanced to 
the more difficult positions as their experience becomes 
extended. Ordinarily, the helpers serve in that position 
for about two years, after which time they are gen- 
erally capable of maintaining some of the easier sec- 
tions. In general, the force of helpers is recruited from 
construction gangs, as a certain amount of construction 
work is being carried on all the time. 

The signal maintainers do no actual repair work to 
damaged parts of signal apparatus, the replacement 
method of field work being carried out in all cases and 
the maintainer being required only to make the neces- 
sary replacements and adjustments. Practically all re- 
pairs to damaged apparatus are made at a central re- 
pair shop that is located at one end of the line. Here 
three repair men are employed continually in rewind- 
ing coils and in doing other heavy repair work on appa- 
ratus that has been sent to the shop. In addition an 
extra signal maintainer is kept at work in the repair 
shop during normal conditions so that in case of the 
failure of any one of the regular signal maintainers to 
report for duty the spare man can be called upon to 
take the temporary vacancy. Practically no repair work 
has to be sent to the signal manufacturers, and, as 
shown by the number of repair shop men employed in 
proportion to the number of signals and automatic stops 
that are maintained, the repair work is normally very 
light. : 

No lightning damage has been experienced even 
in the case of the outlying sections of the subway that 
run upon an elevated structure. This unusual condi- 
tion is ascribed to the fact that an iron fence is run 
along the entire length of the elevated structure and is 
grounded to the steel framing. 


A plan has been formed to construct new carshops in 
south Russia, and negotiations are going on for the 
organization of a stock company. The originator of the 
plan is said to be a well-known banker and manufac- 
turer. It has been reported that the manager of the 
Compagnie Centrale de Construction Haine-St. Pierre, 
the largest car and locomotive works in Belgium, has 
gone to south Russia to determine the location of the 
proposed works. 
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Operation Without Train Orders 


THE SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRICAL & GAS ASSOCIATION | 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 10, 1914. 
To the Editors: 


Referring to the article in the Oct..3 issue of the 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL entitled “A New Method 
of Traffic Acceleration” and to your editorial on the 
same subject, the writer operated one of the early in- 
terurbans twenty years ago and introduced somewhat 
the same plan as that used by the Scranton & Bingham- 
ton railroad. On this line the question of operating 
under signals or under train orders was discussed, and 
while the signals of that time were rather crude, cum- 
bersome and somewhat unreliable, they seemed, in con- 
junction with the time-card and a delay-time-limit, 
strictly enforced, to be able to eliminate a great deal of 
waste time, and would also tend to increase vigilance 
and accuracy on the part of the trainmen. 

The interurban road was about 15 miles long, and 
very often it ran trains of two cars, having at times 
heavy rush traffic. It was divided into six signal sec- 
tions, approximately equal in length, but some allow- 
ance was made on certain sections for the delaying 
action of curves and grades and the sections were 
really divided more by a question of time than by exact 
distance. The trainmen were made to equip them- 
selves with standard watches, which were inspected 
weekly and compared with a standard clock at the start- 
ing point at the office on every trip, and they were thor- 
oughly trained in the observance of the delay-time-limit 
principle. 

The practice was that a car, on time at a regular 
passing point, waited for a scheduled meet for the 
length of time that it would take the opposing car to 
run from the turnout in advance. It then started on its 
way with caution, that is to say, at danger points, such 
as curves or where the meeting car could not be seen at 
a fair distance, the car was brought under control for 
immediate stop. 
value and the signal system was so arranged that any 
failure on its part to act resulted in a caution indica- 
tion. No stop signal was instituted, the signals showed 
either that the block was certainly clear in front or 
that it supposedly was not. In the former case the sig- 
nal governed, in the latter case the delay-time-limit 
governed. 

Where a car broke down between turnouts, say cen- 
trally between them, there was a certain amount of 


delay, but as each car on both sides of that broken~ : 


down car followed the same rules, the final result was 
that they soon came up on each side of it, transferred 
their passengers around it and from it and returned on 
the schedule time of the next, or succeeding car. 

Every car or train going over the road had its train 
number and each motorman was daily furnished with 
a group of printed cards giving the scheduled time of 
arrival and departure, at termini and at each turnout, 
of every car or train on the schedule for the day, and in 


case of a break-down certain of the interurban cars © 


would temporarily lose their train place so far as the 
schedule was concerned. Every car had on the 
front of it, on the left side, a plate carrying its train 
number for the day, the plate being illuminated at 
night. On regular schedule, with no accidents or de- 


lays, every motorman knew the number of the train that — 
should meet him at each turnout, and the instructions ~ 


to motormen were that, when they met with a car 
or train carrying some other train number than that 
which should be at the turnout under. normal schedule, 


t Magy 


Signals were accepted at their face — 
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immediate inquiry should be made and information 
given by the other car crew as to the reason for this. 
This tended to make the man who was on schedule time 
more careful, as he was then informed that the regular 
schedule was broken and that extra caution was neces- 


_ sary and, also, that extra exertion was desired so that 


the regular schedule might be again resumed as quickly 
as possible. 2 

These orders and operations, in conjunction with the 
block signals, allowed the road to be operated at what 
was, at that time, a very high speed, that is to say, 
with some six or eight stops the cars averaged over 30 
m.p.h. with some heavy grades and some curves of 
small radius. During one year’s operation of this 


_ road, with very heavy traffic, there was only one col- 


lision, and that was caused by absolute wilful disregard 
of the rules. 

It is surprising even on a road of considerable length 
and many passing points, how soon the trainmen be- 


_come habituated to the system if proper supervision is 
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the last few years and really was not aware that so lit- 


' absorb the idea, by practice, in a very short time. 


given and the watches strictly checked. There is also 
an astonishing amount of time saved by this system 
over that of train orders, especially on rush days. The 
writer has, since that time, operated roads under the 
dispatcher system simply because that system had been 
installed from the beginning, everyone was used to it 
and it seemed unwise or undesirable to change it. But 
in starting to operate a new road of this character it 
should most decidedly be operated entirely by block 
signals and proper delay and cautionary rules. With 
the same check and supervision given to each one, the 
chances of accident are greater with the dispatcher sys- 
tem than with the other, and there is very much less 
delay and a better opportunity to straighten out the 
schedule when it becomes temporarily disorganized. 

It may be that, under the best arrangement of the 
block system, more turnouts will be necessary than with 
the dispatcher system, but this is a matter in which 
the original cost and maintenance may be definitely 
fixed and known, whereas the added risk and the delay 
consequent upon the dispatcher system is an unknown 
quantity. There may, also, be interurban lines so situ- 
ated that they are compelled to depend upon individual 
dispatching, but in a trip made a few years ago over 
most of the high-speed electric interurban roads in the 
country, with this particular point in view among 
others, the conclusion of the writer was that there was 
not one of all the roads visited in which schedule and 
safety could not be bettered by abolishing the dis- 
patcher, as a dispatcher, and leaving him merely as a 
“trouble man” who could be communicated with at every 
turnout but who, except under extraordinary conditions 
—provided for in the rules—would not interfere with 
the movements of the cars, or with the schedule for the 


- day. 


It should be said that only a very few rules are 
needed to cover such a system for the reason that these 
rules need only govern the contingencies. Once the 


men are trained into the principle of the system, ordi- 


nary operation goes on like clockwork and the new men 
It is 
being more and more appreciated that the human ele- 


- ment is a vital factor in producing both safety of opera- 


tion and perfection of schedule, and that the nearer the 


.trainmen approach the condition of automatons or 
_ dummies the less the good results, as a whole. 


While, 
under the signal and delay-time-limit system there are 


rigid rules that are concerned mostly with absolute 


safety of operation, yet the matter of maintenance and 
resumption of schedule after delay or accident is largely 
in the hands of the trainmen. 

..The writer has not given this matter much attention 
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tle had been done in the line which the Scranton & 
Binghamton has taken up. He is not very well ac- 
quainted with the latest modern systems of block sig- 
naling, but from what he has read and observed it 
should certainly be much more easy and more safe to 
operate at this time with the improved and more relia- 
ble signal systems, than it was twenty years ago with 
the rather crude and imperfect systems that were then 
in use. H. S. COOPER. 


ILLINOIS TRACTION SYSTEM 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 10, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

We have read your description of train operation on 
the Scranton & Binghamton Railroad and your editorial 
commenting on it in the issue of Oct. 3. This is par- 
ticularly of interest because we have 175 miles of inter- 
urban equipped with track-circuit-controlled automatic 
block signals of the semaphore type. 

We note that movements of trains on the Scranton & 
Binghamton road are governed entirely by signal in- 
dications, and that trains are operated regardless of 
time-card meeting points and are not under the juris- 
diction or handling of a train dispatcher. You have evi- 
dently given but a small part of the requirements or 
duties of the train crews or the method of operation. 
What happens when a signal or signals are not in opera- 
tive condition? It appears to me that, in the absence 
of a train dispatcher, this would create a situation of 
too much importance to be covered by operating rules 
or left to the judgment of the trainmen. We note that 
sidings average 1 mile apart, which requires an approxi- 
mate running time of three minutes from one to the 
other, and that there cannot be delay of more than three 
minutes to any train. 

We admire block signals not only for the increased 
safety they afford but, in addition to this, for the in- 
creased confidence which they give to the trainmen, 
especially in bad weather. In consequence, we think 
that you are unduly severe when you state that block 
signals hinder rather than accelerate interurban high- 
speed traffic and that they comprise merely a safeguard 
superimposed upon the structure of operating rules. 
We operate hourly service through signaled territory 
and we are very frank in saying that the installation of 
the signals did not in any way hinder operation. On 
the contrary, we feel that operation has been helped 
and that it is easier to keep our trains on time since the 
installation of the signals. In connection with this, 
however, it should be said that the performance of our 
block signal is practically perfect, showing a percent- 
age of 99.97 perfect operation. We note your query 
whether high-speed interurban roads can take full ad- 
vantage of signal equipment unless they accept signal 
indications at their face value and run on signals rather 
than orders, but we are not able to see how the high- 
speed interurban lines of the north central states, 
which are now equipped with signals, could operate in 
the manner which you suggest. The procedure involved 
in changing the method of operation to provide for the 
acceptance of signal indications at their face value so 
that trains can proceed in accordance with signal indi- 
cations regardless of time-card meeting points is a 
situation confronted by many physical obstacles on our 
property and also, I think, on every other high-speed 
interurban line in the Central States. 

Some of the things which I believe absolutely neces- 
sary of attainment before this method of operation could 
ever be considered for our lines include the following: 
The continuous track circuit would have to be extended 
from one end of the road to the other, exceptionally 
thorough inspection of the signal system would be neces- 
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sary, siding locations would have to be adjusted, time- 
card would have to be laid out for the new scheme of 
operation, and trainmen would have to be educated and 
trained with that end in view. 

Not being familiar with all of the existing operating 
rules of the Scranton & Binghamton Railroad we do not 
feel capable of making a statement as to the success or 
failure of the operation of that road on signals alone, 
yet we do feel that, after all of the things that have 
above been enumerated have been done, we would not 
want to undertake the operation of our road through its 
signaled territory depending on the signals alone to gov- 
ern the movement of trains. We believe that we would 
prefer to give the train movements close supervision, 
provide the best of inspection for equipment, and con- 
trol the movement of the trains by train dispatcher 
rather than to undertake and be responsible for oper- 
ations depending wholly upon block signals. We are 
basing our opinion in this regard upon the fact that 
automatic signals have been known to give clear indi- 
eations when they should give stop indications, and, 
with service as frequent as every fifteen minutes and 
trains operating under block signal control, you can 
readily see what a false clear indication would mean. 
You can also see what a bad order signal would mean 
without telephone communication or control of move- 
ment by train dispatcher. 

Please understand we are not criticising the opera- 
tion of the Scranton & Binghamton Railroad as a rail- 
road. We are taking exception only to your statement 
that high-speed interurban roads should take advan- 
tage of signal equipment by running their trains under 
signal control alone, and in doing this we are giving our 
opinions so that more may be brought out about the 
real operation of this road which is depending entirely 
upon its signals for train movements. 

C. F. HANpDSHY, Assistant General Manager. 


Insert Special Work Failures 


UNION TRACTION COMPANY OF INDIANA 
ANDERSON, IND., Oct. 16, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

In reading the various articles that have appeared in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL on the subject of insert 
special work it has seemed to me that what I might 
write would be simply a repetition to a considerable ex- 
tent of what has already been written, and a good many 
of the points discussed are what engineers, or at least 
some of them, have known for some time. On the other 
hand, to further this work, I want to add these re- 
marks: 

Concerning insert special work, I believe that the con- 
struction giving the longest life is that having the 
machined bed as a bearing. I find that spelter event- 
ually will come out, although I have some frogs that 
have been in service for seven or eight years where the 
spelter has come out around the sides but the insert is 
not yet loose. Of course at these points the traffic has 
not been as heavy nor the wheelage as great as it has at 
some other points. The completely machined-fit, bolted- 
down type appears to be giving the best service and the 
longest life. 

It is folly to expect that any kind of an insert will 
last forever. The raising of flangeways, for instance, 
I do not think is going to increase indefinitely the life 
of a frog or a mate, but I think it is. a step toward 
lengthening the life. All of the photographs that have 
appeared in the articles showing the floors of frogs and 
mates cut down by flangewear, are simply the result of 
natural wear, since these flanges riding on the throat- 
way floors will evidently wear out the material, no mat- 
ter what it is. On the other hand, I believe we are 
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getting better manganese from the manufacturers now 


than we did a few years ago. They have learned about 
the manufacture of this material as well as the engi- 
neers have about the use of it. 

The cause of inserts becoming loose, I believe, is 
nothing more nor less than the rolling of the wheels 
over these inserts. Inasmuch as they are not a part 
of the casting, the vibration and the impact, due to the 


wheels, gradually loosens the insert from the material | 


which is holding it in place. The nearer you can bind 
the insert to the casting itself, or approach making the 
insert a part of the casting. by providing machined 
bearings and bolts which transmit the stress through 
the bearings, the better will this insert resist impact 
and remain firm. Whether or not a solid manganese 
piece is warranted, I believe depends upon the special 
conditions of traffic in any given city. I do not believe 
that with us the expenditure is warranted, but in other 
cities with more frequent service and greater wheelage, 
it might be found to be economical to use solid man- 
ganese frogs and mates. 

With reference to the loose arms in cast-iron bound 
work, some manufacturers, I believe, make the rail 
arm in the casting too short. On the other hand, if 
the joint at the end of the arm hasn’t the proper sup- 
port, it is liable to break. I have never had a frog arm 
break outside of the casting, but I have had a good 
many of them come loose in the casting. This leads me 
to believe that the bond between the rail and the casting 
is not what it should be. Moreover, we cannot always. 
get first-class joints at the end of the arm in special 
work, any more than we can at other places, so that a 
certain factor of safety must be added to the grip area 
to improve the bond for these contingencies. 

L. A. MITCHELL, Superintendent of Roadway. 


Effect of Car Wheel Diameter on Motors 


LEWISTON, AUGUSTA & WATERVILLE STREET RAILWAY 


LEWISTON, MAINE, Oct. 9; 1914. 
To the Editors: 

I have read with interest the article by H. J. Parks 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 3, 1914, on 
the “Effect of Car Wheel Diameter on Motors,” but 
do not fully agree with him regarding this effect. As 
the speed of a railway motor is governed by the load 
it is carrying, I do not believe that the difference of 
1% in. in the diameter of the wheels on a two or four-mo- 
tor equipment will make any material difference in the 
load on the motors. I have made numerous tests in the 
past few years and have failed to find any difference 
in the temperature of the motors operating on axles 
with different size wheels. 

With cars on which cast-iron wheels are used, it fre- 
quently becomes necessary to change a pair of wheels 
which are not entirely worn out; and if new wheels 
are installed the difference in diameter is sure to be 
14 in. or more. In these cases I have made tests with 
the results stated. I have had under my observation 
cars operating with steel wheels with 33-in. diameter 
when new. 
these wheels on account of flange wear when the diam- 
eter was reduced to 324% in. A new pair of wheels 
was installed, but careful tests failed to show any 
noticeable difference in the temperature of the motors. 
I have also had installed under the same conditions 
turned wheels which were 14 in. smaller than the 
other three pair, and I still failed to find any difference 
in the temperature of motors. I do not, however, rec- 
ommend operating wheels with such a difference in 
diameter. ! 

When making these tests the motors on several cars 


It became necessary to change one pair of . 


_ To the Editors: 
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operating under the same conditions should be tested 
in order to make a fair comparison, as many compli- 
cations might arise to cause the overheating of a par- 
ticular motor or set of motors. I should like very much 
to hear from other experienced men on this subject, 
as I believe it is a benefit to exchange ideas. 


(Spl a NOTTAGE, Master Mechanic. 


OHIO ELECTRIC RAILWAY : 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 10, 1914. 


I feel that I must challenge the statement of brother 


_ Parks from East St. Louis in your Oct. 3 issue, page 
623, where he writes that a difference of 14 in. in the 
diameter of his car wheels caused two armatures to 


burn out. 
I do not question the sincerity of Mr. Parks nor the 


_ accuracy of his statement of fact, but I cannot agree 


with his conclusions. It is possible that this is a 


_ typographical error and that 114 in. was meant, in 


which case I would be inclined to think Mr. Parks had 
some grounds for his belief that this was the cause of 
the burn-outs. 

This question of the effect of different diameters of 
wheels on motor load has been one of great interest 
to me for some years, and I have been hoping for some 
time that someone would come forward with a demon- 
stration. That a difference in the diameter of the 
wheels on the same car will cause unequal loading of 
the motors is an accepted fact, but just how much this 
is I have never been able to find out. I have even ap- 


pealed to the experts of one of the best-known com- 


panies making railway motors and equipment for a 
solution of this problem, but received only an evasive 
answer. 

' On the property that I represent it is a rule to keep 
the diameter of wheels on any car within 1 in. of each 
other, but cases have been known where we have found 
wheels differing as much as 2 in. In one particular 
case a careful test of temperature rise was made on 
motors on a car with wheels differing by more than 
2 in. While a difference of temperature rise was 
shown, the expert making the test could not say how 
much of this was due to the difference in diameter and 
how much to other causes, such as different ventilation, 
etc. 

Mr. Parks does not give the diameter of the wheels 
used, so that it is impossible to compute the per- 
centage of difference, but assuming that his wheels 
were only 30 in. in diameter, which is about the limit 
for city cars, we would get for 14 in. a difference of 
0.8 per cent in diameter, which I cannot by any stretch 
of imagination conceive as the cause of the armature 
burn-outs. 

There is one fact that possibly may not be well known 

in this connection, namely, that on interurban cars, 
or cars that run at fair speed, the rear motor of a four- 
motor equipment will always show the greatest tem- 
perature rise. For this reason, if it is necessary to 
use wheels of different diameters, the longer wheels 
should be placed in the front end of car and the small 
ones at the rear so that the motor doing the most work 
will have the best ventilation. 
_ This subject is of great interest to me and I believe 
that a practical solution would be of great value, since 
if we know about what the effect of different diameters 
is we will be in position to decide how much expense 
will be justified in keeping the diameters of wheels 
within certain limits. 

This communication has not been written in a spirit 
of criticism, but rather in the hope that it will bring 
out discussion and further facts. 

F. J. Foote, Master Mechanic. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY SECTION MEETING 
At the meeting of the Public Service Company Sec- 


tion of the association, held in Newark,.N. J., on Oct. 


29, papers were delivered by W. J. Clark, manager heavy 
traction department General Electric Company, and 
Martin Schreiber, engineer maintenance of way Pub- 
lic Service Railway. Mr. Clark spoke on “European 
Public Utility Conditions” and gave a wealth of data 
showing the comparative results of public and private 
operation and ownership of utilities in Europe and the 
United States. His paper was illustrated with numer- 
ous charts projected on the screen. Mr. Schreiber de- 
scribed in considerable detail, with the aid of lantern 
slides, the plans of the Newark terminal, now under con- 
struction. He traced the development of the enterprise 
from its inception less than two years ago and con- 
cluded by showing interesting progress pictures of con- 
struction. He stated that at the present time a consid- 
erable proportion of the caissons for the column foot- 
ings have been sunk. The operation of sinking the 
caissons was ‘explained with the aid of a diagram pre- 
pared especially for the purpose and adding materially 
to the value of the paper. 

After the addresses the annual election of officers of 
the section was held and the following were unanimously 
elected: President, P. F. Maguire, chief clerk main- 
tenance of way department; vice-president, W. R. 
Ricker, shop foreman mechanical department; secretary, 
A. T. Warner, traffic investigator transportation depart- 
ment; treasurer, D. H. Roszel, division engineer engi- 
neering department; director (one-year term), Thomas 
Leahey, general foreman distribution department; di- 
rector (two-year term), George L. Walsh, claim agent 
Passaic division. 


DENVER TRAMWAY COMPANY SECTION NOTES 


The Denver Tramway Company Section is now enter- 
ing upon its third year of work, having been organized 
Sept. 19, 1912, with a charter membership of forty- 
eight. The meetings are held in a fine auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 500, provided by the company at 
the company’s building in Denver. 

The opening meeting of the current year was men- 
tioned in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Oct. 10. At this meeting, which was devoted to 
safety matters, the value of section work was illus- 
trated most effectively. The section first heard an ac- 
count of the safety work of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
It was learned that during the preceding two years 
3000 recommendations were received by the safety bu- 
reau of that company from employees, and 90 per cent 
of these recommendations were acted upon favorably. 
The discussion of local problems under the lead of Vice- 
President John A. Beeler brought out clearly how 
strenuously the Tramway Company is endeavoring to 
reduce the number of accidents. An effort was made to 
connect the accident efficiency of the men with their 
coasting records, recording fare-register records, etc., 
but it was found that valuable as these and other 
mechanical devices are the personal element remains 
the controlling factor. Mr. Beeler said that the Den- 
ver Tramway was the first company in the United States 
to adopt the center-entrance car and was one of the first 
to adopt the automotoneer, the straight air brake with 
emergency feature and other devices. He pointed out a 
record on one line of 54,000 car-miles per accident, in- 
cluding those of the most trivial character, and stated 
that a record of 100,000 car-miles would soon be 
reached. He also showed how proper training with the 
coasting recorder can produce remarkable results. 
H. G. Munkhenk is the secretary of the section. 
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Types and Cost of Guard Rails 


BY CARL H. FULLER, FORMERLY ENGINEER MAINTENANCE 
OF WAY MACON (GA.) RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY 


The assertion is frequently made that it is cheaper 
to buy the raw material and work it up with company 
forces than to buy the finished product from the special- 
ist. Hence the trackman is often compelled to econo- 
mize in directions against which his instinct protests, 


FIG. 1—RAIL SECTIONS AND BLOCKS FOR GUARD RAILS 


but if he lacks the data to back up his better judgment, 
he is compelled to yield to the demands for “economy” 
from the man higher up. 

This point is one that comes up in such a matter as 
guard rails on curves. The writer has always believed 
that it was impossible to obtain the same satisfactory 
service and economy from the home-rolled curve. 
guarded with makeshift devices, as from the machine- 
rolled rail with the guard attached or made an integral 
part of the rail. (See A and B of Fig. 1.) During 
the past two years he has had an opportunity, not of 
his own selection, to make a comparison between the 
cost and mechanical qualities of the shop-rolled curve 
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curve the writer found that the company had been using 
old rail or new bar iron bolted to the running rail. The 
old rail proved unsatisfactory in dirt roads because the 
working of dirt under its flanges caused the rail to 
rise until the wheel flanges severed the bolts, and no 
amount of spiking would hold it down. Further, the 


strap guard used was of various sizes and drillings, 
occasionally more than one size being used on the same 
In an effort 


curve and seldom more than 16 ft. long. 
to standardize the use of this 
material, details were drawn up 
for a 4-in. x 3% -in. bar-iron 
guard attached by cast-iron 
blocks and bolts to the 60-lb. and 
72-lb. rail. (See Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5 
for details and Cand D of Fig. 
1 for views of the finished 
blocks.) Patterns were made 
and the blocks cast in quantities 
at the local foundry for $0.12 
and $0.155 respectively. 

The next step was to buy 2000 ft. of bar iron. The 
mill quoted $0.174 per ft. with $0.03 added for drilling. 
We ordered the plain bars and found that we could un- 
load from the cars and carry to the shop, drill on power 
drill press and put in stores for $0.0291 per ft., or 
$0.0022 per lb., or $0.0515 per 13/16-in. hole. A sec- 
ond and a third order of the same material was handled 
for a shade less. ; 

The bending of rails for curves was done on the job 
with an ordinary trackman’s roller and a crew of five 
men and foreman. Accurate figures cannot be given 
for this work, but stop-watch observations indicate that 
owing to conditions it cost an average of $0.077 per ft. 
and upward. 

The following figures for 


FIG. 6—MILL GUARD 
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FIGS. 2, 8, 4 AND 5—APPLICATION AND DETAIL OF GUARD RAIL AND BLOCKS 


with guard attached and of the home-rolled kinds. The 
results of these observations are presented herewith. 
For the sake of comparison all data will be confined to 
the use of the standard 60-lb. A. S. C. E. rail section. 
All labor was paid $1.35 or $1.50 a day and $2.50 for 
the foreman. All drilling except that done in the shop 
was carried out with a Duntley electric track drill. 

In casting around for a substitute for the shop-rolled 


handling of the bars from the storeroom to the job, the 
drilling of the holes in the running rail with the track 
drill and the application of the bars, blocks and bolts. 
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Assembling our figures we find the inner rail of the 


curve cost as RES 
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Where the track is on private right-of-way where we 
‘did not have to contend with the working of dirt under 
the flange of the rail we used old 40-lb. rail for guard, 
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FIG. 7—CONTOUR OF STANDARD A. E. R. A. WHEEL FLANGE 


having a scrap value of $10 per ton, which cost in place 
as follows: — 
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Recently there was an opportunity to install several 


- curves in solid concrete paving where in order to get 
smoother riding curves, the mill guard shown in Fig. 


6 was used at the following average cost: 
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The guard rail section, B of Fig. 1, can be bought 


_-curved at the mill to a given radius with easements on 


each end of the curve and delivered on the job for 
$0.655 per lin. ft. 


FIG. 8—EARLY STAGES OF WAVE ACTION IN STRAP-GUARD 


RAIL CONSTRUCTION 


Anyone who will study the contour of the standard 


_A. E. R. A. wheel flange (Fig. 7) a few moments must 


admit that this rail section is better suited, mechan- 
ically, than the guards we have been considering for 
Therefore, we will consider this section 
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-as 100 per cent efficient and make comparison of the 


cost of curves on this basis: 


A—Solid guard rail section............... $0.655 or 100 per cent 
B—4-in, x %-in. strap guard.............. 0.699 or 107 per cent 
C==—Rail paar (aie as sad oh eee rt desl aie 0.622 or 95 per cent 
== MIAVT | WAT eetesaies cae eta ee ate ede oe okeua hate 0.965 or 147 per cent 


There is no doubt that the mill guard Fig. 6, is nearly 
though not quite as good as the solid rail section, B of 
Fig. 1, but it is attached with bolts. The home-rolled 
curve is bound to be inferior to the shop-rolled curve, 
and even ignoring the labor to apply it costs more than 
the solid guard. Consequently, the home-rolled curve 
cannot be recommended even on the basis of first cost. 
From the standpoint of cost the strap guard, Fig. 2, 
and the rail guard, both of which are makeshifts whose 
only reason for existence is economy of first cost, ap- 
proach so close to the cost of the mill-rolled curve of 
solid guard rail that any advantage of initial economy 
might as well be dismissed. 

But when we consider the matter of ultimate main- 
tenance the solid guard with its solid lip is there to 
stay until it wears out. The mill guard is of good 
shape and gives an easy riding curve which requires 
little attention, but bolts will break occasionally where 
the service is rough on the track. When they do it is 
sometimes necessary to break out and replace every 
bolt in the piece owing to the invasion of dirt under it— 
an expensive and troublesome operation. 

A rail section can be used to make a good stiff guard, 
but owing to its climbing proclivities the rail is unsuit- 
able for use in dirt roads where it is covered up; nor 
is it suitable for very sharp curves where the bolts 
break with such annoying frequency that their entire 
renewal may be required every six months. With a 
scrap value of $10 per ton there is no economy in trying 
to use old rails for guards, and even with a still lower 
scrap value it is questionable if it is not cheaper in the 
long run to sell the rail and buy the mill-rolled solid 
guard-rail section. 

As for the strap guard, this has proved the veriest 
makeshift without the argument of first cost to com- 
mend it. It will remain smooth for any length of time 
only on long flat curves. The sharper the curve the 
quicker does the strap guard develop wavy places, bulg- 
ing outward under the action of the wheel between the 


FIG. 9—ADVANCED STAGE OF TROUBLE WITH STRAP-GUARD 
RAIL CONSTRUCTION 


bolts, owing to its lack of stiffness, until the nosing of 
the cars becomes an inherent feature of the curve. 
Fig. 8 shows a case where this wave action is beginning 
to develop. The mismatching of the joint is also 
noticeable—a trouble that is quickly accelerated by the 
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breaking of a bolt and the possible derailment of a car. 
In the picture, which shows a curve in a street paved 
with solid concrete, we see the effect of vibration due 
to the rough riding of a guard which failed to wear 
smooth under the cutting action of the wheel. The 
pounding pulverized the adjacent concrete until the rail 
lay loose as in a slot. 

In Fig. 9 we see the result of wear on the strap 
guard. First the guard is cut out until it approximates 
the shape of the mill guard and then it breaks through 
because of insufficient metal. The views of Figs. 8 and 
9 were taken less than two years after this track was 
laid and on a section where car travel seldom exceeded 
eight cars an hour. An increase in the thickness of the 
strap to % in. or 1 in. only increases the life slightly at 
an appreciable increase in cost. 

In addition the strap and rail guards require more 
attention from the track greaser than the solid and mill 
guards, while fully 100 per cent more grease is required, 
with most of it wasted. If curves of this type are nu- 
merous the expense of lubrication may easily become 
quite an item. 


Commutator Slotter with Rotary 
Suction Fan 


BY E. J. HAINES, ACTING ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
EQUIPMENT BAY STATE STREET RAILWAY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The slotting of commutators on railway motors has 
overcome so many commutating and other motor trou- 
bles that it is now almost a universal practice. 

Where commutators are not slotted, unless a highly 
abrasive brush is used the copper is worn away faster 
than the mica. The mica which then projects above the 
segment surface causes poor brush contact with the re- 
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sulting sparking and flashing over. Flat commutators 
also result from the fact that the mica does not wéar 
evenly at all points on the commutator. This trouble 
is entirely done away with by slotting the commutator. 
In addition to the elimination of troubles, a great sav- 
ing is effected in maintenance costs by slotting com- 
mutators. A higher grade brush can be used, the brush- 
holder spring tension can be cut down and regulated 
with greater accuracy, and commutator wear can be re- 
duced to a minimum. The brush tension, however, has 
to be closely followed, as track conditions play an im- 
portant part, for too little tension will cause flashing on 
a rough rail. a : 
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BAY STATE STREET RAILWAY—DETAILS OF COMMUTATOR UNDERCUTTING ATTACHMENT 
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For a number of years the Bay State Street Railway 
has made it a practice to slot commutators, and for this 
purpose the commutator slotting device shown in detail 
on the accompanying drawings is used. This tool is 
mounted on the carriage of a lathe, the operator align- 
ing and advancing the circular saw or miller by hand. 


-The arbor on which the saw is mounted is driven by 


a 144-in. belt, a friction pulley with counterweight keep- 
ing the belt tight throughout the operation. 

The saws used have twenty teeth, are 0.025 in. thick, 

and are made of special tempered steel. They can be 
purchased at very small cost, or manufactured in the 
shop, a large number being milled out on an arbor at 
one time and then tempered individually. As the cop- 
per dust and mica chips have proved troublesome, a 
small rotary suction fan has been installed. This fan 
gives very good protection to the operator. 
’ On the average one man can slot one commutator an 
hour. After slotting care must be exercised to free the 
commutator from burrs and pieces of mica which, if not 
removed, would give a great deal of trouble. One saw 
will last approximately during the slotting of two to 
three commutators, depending on the hardness of the 
mica. It has been found that the use of a glass brush 
on slotted commutators, at every inspection of arma- 
tures in service, keeps the slots cleaned out and prevents 
earbon dust from accumulating, thus preventing a lot 
of trouble. 


Aluminum Arresters Overcome Rotary 
Converter Flashovers 


BY J. G. KOPPEL, ELECTRICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BRIDGES, SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 


In a newly-built substation, where the incoming volt- 
age of 25,000 had to be stepped down and converted to 
600 volts direct current, much difficulty arose due to 
flashovers from the positive to the negative brushes or 
to the frames of 
the three 500-kw 
six-phase  dia- 
metrically -con- 
nected rotary con- 
verters. The ex- 
act cause of the 
disturbance was 
not determined, 
but it was ob- 
served that when- 
ever a short-cir- 
cuit occurred in 
the carhouse or 
repair shop, only 
SOP t ies. tianet 
from the substa- 
tion, a big flash- 
over followed on 
the rotaries. 
Sometimes these 
flashovers were so 
bad that we had 
to use a commu- 
tator stone to 
grind down the 
commutators to a 
smooth finish. 

Our circuit breakers were of ‘Conduit’ make with 
two trip coils. These breakers appeared to be in per- 
fect order, and we thought that if a circuit-breaker was 
placed in the carhouse the troubles would stop. We did 
so, but the flashovers came as before. We then hit upon 
the plan of installing aluminum cell lightning arresters 


Arresters , 


Positive Bus. 600 Volts 
Equalizer Bus 
Se Ground Bus — 
. Blectrie Ry. Journal 
WIRING OF ROTARY CONVERTER 


SHOWING USE OF ARRESTERS 
TO OVERCOME FLASHOVERS 
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of the 300-volt type. The cells were connected between 
the positive terminal of each rotary and the ground 
bus, the connections being made as shown in the ac- 
companying sketch = ANS 

‘We found that for a 500-kw unit the arrangement 
usually desirable was to employ four cells connected two 
in series with the two pairs of cells in multiple. A 
30-amp fuse was inserted in series with each pair of 
cells in addition to the fuse between the ground bus and 
the parallel circuits formed by the cells. Since the in- 
stallation of these arresters very little trouble has been 
experienced, and the only attention required is an occa- 
sional renewal of the arrester electrolyte. Their value 
is indicated by the phenomenon that during the opera- 
tion of the rotaries a slight but almost continuous dis- 
charge may be observed between the two concentric 
plates of the arrester. 


Field Coil Testing Apparatus 


At the St. John Street shops of the Portland (Maine) 
Railroad Company, the field coil testing device shown 
in the accompanying drawing is in use, the apparatus 
having been made at the shops. A 110-volt, sixty-cycle, 
single-phase service is brought to a switch on a panel 
located on the wall, and an edgewise type ammeter is 
connected between one of the switch terminals and an 
exciting coil, H, which surrounds a laminated pole piece 
at the end of a core, C. The magnetic circuit is closed 
by letting an armature, B, drop upon the pole pieces 
after the coil to be tested, D, is dropped around the pole 
piece, as shown. This second coil is connected with a 


110 Volts 
A.C, 


Hlectric Ry.Journal 


. aio tits 3 - > 
SKETCH OF FIELD AND TESTING DEVICE USED BY THE 
PORTLAND (MAINE) RAILROAD 


voltmeter, V, on the panel. If a coil is sound, full volt- 
age according to a previously marked scale will appear 
on the voltmeter when the switch is closed, and the con- 
dition of the coil can also be detected by the sound of 
the laminations. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois has ren- 
dered an opinion to the effect that newspapers in Illinois 
cannet exchange advertising space for railroad trans- 
portation. 
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Steel Tie Construction at Buffalo 


The International Railway, New York, has recently 
completed 414 miles of single track with steel cross-ties 
throughout. The steel tie used is the Carnegie Steel 
Company’s section M-24, I-beam shape, with base, 5 in.; 
narrow flange, 3 in.; depth, 3 in.; weight, 914 lb. per 
foot. The ties were cut 6 ft. 6 in. long. The track was 
laid partly with 85-lb. A. S. C. E. rail and partly with 
Lorain section 116-434 girder rail. All mechanical joints 


BUFFALO TRACK—-READY FOR CONCRETE 


were of continuous type. The tie fastening, which is 
known as the “Carnegie No. 25-A,” is illustrated in an 
accompanying drawing. This fastening is simply a bolt 
with a head resembling a spike head, the nut and 
washer being secured to it under the flange of the tie. 
A fastening of this kind was used because the paving 
made it necessary to get all the depth possible. 

The spacing of the ties is 30 in. center to center, except 
at joints where it was reduced to 24-in. They were laid 
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BUFFALO TRACK—TIE FASTENING IN PLACE 
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BUFFALO TRACK—CONCRETED FOR BRICK PAVING 


in a solid block of concrete, 8 ft. 6 in. wide to a depth 
of 8 in., or 5 in. under the bottom of the tie. The 
concrete mixture consisted of one part cement, three 
parts sand and eight parts gravel, mixed with a Foote 
l-yd. mixer. This track was laid on Delaware Avenue, 
from the city line to Young Street, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and on Ferry Street, Buffalo, N. Y., from Fillmore 
Avenue to Bailey Avenue. The latter section was laid 
with girder rails and welded joints. Of the three 
accompanying halftones, one shows the fastening, a 
second the track laid ready for concrete and a third the 
track concreted ready for paving, which was of brick 
throughout. : 

The work was designed and the construction was 
under direct charge of H. L. Mack, superintendent of 
track and lines, International Railway. 


Comparison of Maintenance of Way 
Expenditures on the New Haven 


Aggregate maintenance expenditures in the past year 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad were 
$19,220,522, an increase of $1,726,764, or practically 10 
per cent. It has been said that such expenditures as 
were made during the past year were needed to put the 
property in good shape physically. The ratio of mainte- 
nance to gross revenues was 28.86 per cent against 
25.49 per cent in 1913 and 22 per cent in 1912. Expen- 
ditures on way per mile of road were the largest ever, 
amounting to $4,156, an increase of $517, or 13 per cent 
over 1913 figures. A four-year comparison of mainte- 
nance of way expenditures reduced to per mile of road 
and per mile of track follows: 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
Maintenance of way...$8,149,288 $7,238,113 $6,211,288 $6,398,854 
Per mile of road...... . 4,156 3,639 3,122 5 
Per mile of track..... 1,853 1,625 1,415 


’ 


1,467 


Shortage of Arc Lamps and Carbons in 
England 


The Engineer, of London, says that the war has 
shown the extent to which England has depended upon 
Austria and Germany for its supply of are lamps and 
carbons. Before the war began there was only one 
firm in Great Britain regularly engaged in this busi- 
ness. That firm built its carbon factory. twelve 
years ago and “owing to persistent price cutting on the 
part of foreign competitors it has had on its own 
acknowledgment to face a loss of over £70,000.” Since 
the war commenced the demand on the English factory 
has been enormous. 
have sold a year’s output. 


In less than a week the firm could .. 
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Portable Concrete Houses 


The growth of the use of reinforced concrete for 
small buildings, such as waiting stations, telephone 
booths, outhouses, switchmen’s shelters and the like 
has been seriously handicapped in the past by the 
question of price, although the losses through incen- 
diarism or rapid deterioration in the case of small un- 
occupied wooden buildings have been considerable. 
Recently, however, the manufacture of concrete houses 
on a large scale in specially-equipped factories has ef- 
fected an astonishing reduction in the first cost, and 
this has now reached the point where the concrete 
structure with all its advantages of long life, absence 
of repair charges, neat appearance and fireproof con- 
struction, is actually cheaper than a similar wooden 
building. 

To cite an example: A well-built wooden waiting 
station, 8 ft. x 10 ft. in dimensions may be expected 
to cost, when built by a railway company, about $250 


pe 
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One of the concrete structures is intended for hous- 
ing a train-staff machine and the operator in charge 
at the end of a stretch of gauntlet track in a long tun- 
nel. The other is intended for an outhouse. Both 
houses, as will be seen, have been loaded upon a flat 
car for shipment, and this illustrates one of the most 
remarkable features inherent in the design. The build- 
ings are handled on and off the cars by a derrick or 
crane just as if they were solid, the line from the boom 
of the crane being passed through the hole for the ven- 
tilator in the middle of the roof and attached to a 
block of wood that distributes the strain along the 
ridge of the roof. The weight of the 8-ft. x 10-ft. house 
shown in the illustration is 20,000 lb., the small octag- 
onal structure which is 4 ft. in diameter weighing 
4400 Ib. 

As the houses are provided with floors that are homo- 
geneous with the walls they may be set down anywhere 
without elaborate foundations, and they can be readily 
moved from place to place in case the necessity arises. 


MONOLITHIC CONCRETE STRUCTURES READY FOR SHIPMENT TO THE LACKAWANNA & WYOMING VALLEY RAILWAY 


exclusive of overhead charges. A portable concrete 
house of the same size sells at the factory for $200, 
and as the latter structure is monolithic it can be un- 
loaded from a freight car and leveled in position at any 
desired point with a minimum of labor. It is claimed 
that $25 should cover this expense under all ordinary 
circumstances, so that the use of concrete may be ex- 
pected to effect a saving of about 10 per cent in first 
cost alone. The cost of freight is a negligible item as 
the houses are built in a dozen different parts of the 
country. The rate in the vicinity of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, is approximately 5 cents per hundredweight per 
100 miles. 

Among the electric railways which have been quick 
to grasp the economies resultant from the use of rein- 
forced concrete for the numerous small buildings that 
are required for various purposes is the Lackawanna 
& Wyoming Valley Railroad, and the accompanying 
illustration shows two of the widely different types of 
portable concrete structures that have been pur- 


chased by the road. - 


The reinforcement, which consists of bars in the larger 
houses and bars and mesh in the small ones, is carried 
across the floor and roof so that there is no danger 
of cracks caused by uneven settlement. In general 
the roofs of rectangular buildings are made up of 
a grid of reinforcing bars, the octagonal houses, which 
are made in sizes ranging from 4 ft. up to 7 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, having the reinforcement extend radially 
from a ring at the top of the roof. 

No paint is applied either externally or internally 
nor is it ever necessary to paint these structures. The 
finish is made smooth and white in manufacture so 
that the appearance is exceptionally neat. Water- 
proofing is effected by using a rich mixture of concrete 
and in addition by introducing a special waterproofing 
compound while the mixing is going on. No leakage 
of water either through the roof or through the sides 
has been experienced. The walls of the large-size 
houses are approximately 4 in. thick, the floors being 
8 in. thick and the roofs tapering from 4 in. down to 
8 in. For the small houses these thicknesses are re- 
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duced in proportion, the sides approximating 2'% in. 
in thickness. eae 

- As mentioned above the cost of an 8-ft. x 10-ft. 
monolithic concrete house is about $200, but in the 
smaller sizes the costs are even lower in proportion. 
The price of the 4-ft. octagonal house shown in the il- 
lustration is only $65 and that of an octagonal house 
7. ft. 6 in. across the flats, which is specially designed 
for interurban waiting stations, is $150. These prices 
include doors and windows, which can be made with 
metal frames if necessary, and any desired equipment 
may, of course, be installed, telephone booths, for ex- 
ample, being furnished with a shelf, a drawer for train 
orders, and suitable entrances for wires; oil houses 
having tanks and self-measuring pumps and watch- 
men’s shelters being equipped with movable sash, a 
seat and a coal box. Practically any design of house 
can be supplied as the manufacturer, C. F. Massey 
Company, New York and Chicago, keeps a large variety 
of standard forms available for casting the buildings in 
monolithic form. It is interesting to note that even 
such large organizations as the New York Central, 
Erie, New Haven, Baltimore & Ohio and other railroads 
make a practice of purchasing ready-made buildings in 
preference to making their own. 


Relay System for Highway Crossing 
Protection 


A system of highway crossing signal protection in- 
volving new relay apparatus which may be adapted to a 
number of operating requirements in connection with 
an oscillating contactor attached to the rail has been 
recently developed by the Protective Signal Manufac- 
turing Company, Denver, Col. The system meets four 
general requirements as follows: For single-track cross- 
ings, (1) no cut-out at crossing—highway bell per- 
mitted to ring out predetermined time, and (2) bell cut 
out when train reaches crossing. For double-track cross- 
ings, (1) movements only in direction of current of 
traffic, bell cut-out at crossing, and (2) movements in 
both directions on both tracks, bell cut out at crossing. 

With a simple single-track crossing, when no cut-out 
at, the crossing is desired and the highway bell is to be 
permitted to ring out a predetermined time, a train 
passing over either of the oscillators which are secured 
to.the rail at the point from which the indication is de- 
sired opens the line circuit to the relay, de-energizing 
the relay coils and dropping its armature, which closes 
the bell circuit. The instant that circuit is closed 
through the bell magnet coils and the bell armature is 
drawn to its poles, the time element ratchet wheel is 
propelled around one tooth and through its contacts 
opens the line circuit to the relay and keeps the local 
or bell circuit closed. This continues until the time 
wheel has completed its set time and its contact cam is 
again brought in contact with the contact brush of the 
relay circuit, closing the line circuit and opening the 
bell circuit ready for another operation. Any desired 
ringing time can be given up to two minutes and forty 
seconds, the proper time being determined by speed and 
length of trains. 

With a simple single-track crossing with a cut-out 
for the bell when the train reaches the crossing an addi- 
tional cut-out oscillator at the crossing is connected 
direct to the terminal board and thence to the cut-out 
relay in the time unit. In this case the bell rings after 
the train passes over the first distant oscillator until it 
reaches and passes over the cut-out oscillator at the 
crossing, at which moment the cut-out relay in the time 
unit is de-energized and its armature drops, picking up 
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the line relay and opening the bell circuit through the 
brush on the stick coil of the time relay. This causes 
all operations in the time unit to cease and the bell to 
stop ringing. As the train proceeds and passes over 
the distant oscillator on the other side of the crossing, 
for movement in the opposite direction, the vibration 
of the line oscillator again opens the line circuit to the 
line relay and its armature is again dropped. This 
action closes the circuit to the time relay which im- 
mediately continues its operation. until the time wheel 
has completed its set time and restores the line relay 
ready for the next operation without causing the bell 
to ring. The reason for the non-ringing is that after 
the bell circuit is once broken through the stick coil of 
the time relay by the cut-out oscillator at the crossing, 
it is not again picked up until the time relay has reset. 

With double-track crossings, when movements are 
only in the direction of the current of traffic and cutting 
the bell out at the crossing is desired, the crossing is pro- 
tected by a relay system nearly similar to that last men- 
tioned, except that each track has only one distant oscil- 
lator and each track is protected independently. 

With double-track crossings, when movements are in 
both directions on both tracks and the bell is cut out at 
the crossing, the connections from the distant line oscil- 
lators are the same as with the ordinary single-track 
crossing, and the installation and operation of this 
equipment is the same as with single-track where a cut- 
out is used, excepting that one common line wire and one 
bell for the two tracks are used. The interior wiring of 
the time unit is also somewhat different. Otherwise this 
installation would be the same as two independent 
single-track crossings with cut-out at the crossing. 


Seattle Single-End Two-Motor Cars On 7 
Per Cent Grades 


The Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company 
placed in service during August, 1914, twelve new 
single-end prepayment cars of the type illustrated. 
These cars weigh 40,300 lb. each fully equipped, are 49 
The 


ft. 2 in. long over all, and seat sixty passengers. 


SEATTLE SINGLE-END TWO-MOTOR CAR OPERATED OVER 7 
PER CENT GRADE : 


equipment per car includes two Westinghouse 310-C 
motors, K-35 control, and two Standard No. 0-36 maxi- 
mum traction trucks. The company had previously been 
under the impression that it could not economically _ 
operate anything but a four-motor equipment in Seattle 
owing to the heavy grades. It still has a number of 
lines on which it cannot operate a maximum traction 
truck, but it has others on which a car equipped with 
maximum traction trucks will maintain the same 
schedule as a four-motor equipment. After trying one 
car with such trucks, it purchased ten more in 1913 
and twelve this year, making a total of twenty-two. 
The company operates these cars over a 7 per cent 
maximum grade. 
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News of Electric Railways 


REPORT ON TRANSIT CONDITIONS IN ST. LOUIS 


Summary of Recommendations Made by Engineer Harrop 
to the Missouri Commission and Comment of 
General Manager McCulloch 


J. L. Harrop, engineer for the Public Service Commission 
of Missouri, has filed with the commission his report regard- 
ing the adequacy of the service rendered by the United 
Railways and the near-future transportation requirements 
of the city of St. Louis. His definition of adequate service 
is that it means the operating of enough cars to carry all 
who desire to ride, with a maximum degree of safety to 
both the passengers and to the traffic on the street, with 
a maximum degree of comfort to passengers in well-heated 
and well-ventilated cars, with the highest speed consistent 
with safety, over the shortest practicable routes, for a 
single fare to any part of the city, with a reasonable re- 
turn to the company. He says that unless operating or 
financial conditions render it impossible or impracticable, 
seats should be furnished for all who desire to ride during 
the non-rush hours. From personal experience he found the 
existing transfer system in St. Louis to be very satisfac- 
tory. ; 

Other recommendations made by Mr. 
follows: 

“That an ordinance be enacted making it a misdemeanor 
for vehicles to use the street railway tracks when there 
is sufficient room on the sides for their passage. 

“That the city establish additional safety zones as a 
measure to promote safety and convenience of the people 
who use street cars.’ 

“That the practice of pedestrians crossing street inter- 


Harrop are as 


_ sections diagonally be prohibited. 


“That all of the company’s cars be equipped with forced 
ventilation heaters or other equally satisfactory heating de- 
vice ready for service during the winter of 1915-1916.” 

In answer to complaints that cars were unsanitary and 
dirty the report says: 

“The examination of hundreds of cars in operation and 
just leaving the carhouses showed the cars to be in ex- 
cellent sanitary condition.” 

The company is commended for its action in beginning to 
equip car platforms with sliding doors and folding steps so 
that the platform is completely closed while the car is un- 
der way. 

With reference to the track conditions, Mr. Harrop says: 

“A careful examination of all the tracks shows, in gen- 
eral, that their physical condition is good. There are, of 
course, and always will be on a system of this size, pieces 
of track that are in poor condition.” 

The practice of certain manufacturers of dismissing some 
of their departments at 5 p. m., others at 5:15 and others 
at 6 p. m. is strongly commended by Mr. Harrop as tending 
to lessen the congestion at the peak. Comparing the speed 
at’which the United Railways cars are operated, Mr. Harrop 
finds that it is fully up to the standard maintained on the 
street railways in Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee,- St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. He says that the cars of any street rail- 
way system should be operated at the highest speed consist- 
ent with safety. He finds that the average number of pas- 
sengers carried monthly during 1912 was 29,800,000, in 1913 
31,400,000 and during 1914 31,600,000. The service fur- 
nished during the months of the traffic survey—June, July 
and August—was found to be excellent, and the “safety 
first” movement recently inaugurated is highly commended. 
He finds that the “owl” car service, generally speaking, is 
entirely adequate. Observations in the downtown districts 
show that there is considerable congestion at some street 
intersections during the morning and evening rush-hour pe- 
riods. To alleviate this condition additional loops are rec- 
ommended for construction during 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918. 
There are a number of proposed extensions which are not 
recommended, but which are set out in the report. For va- 
rious reasons it is said that it is not deemed advisable to 
recommend them at this time. 

Richard McCulloch, vice-president and general manager 
of the United Railways, is quoted in part as follows: 


“The report of J. L. Harrop, the engineer of the Public 
Service Commission, gives evidence of the thoroughness 
with which the observations were conducted. Of course, I 
have not seen the official report as yet. The question of 
‘adequate service,’ which we are compelled to maintain, de- 
pends on what is a car load. 

“The very things Mr. Harrop recommends regarding the 
downtown loops we have had in mind for a long time. We 
have had the matter up with the Board of Public Improve- 
ments, but were denied the privilege of making the changes. 
The board held it could not issue the necessary permits to 
lay new tracks and could only give us permission to connect 
tracks with curves and switches when the tracks were al- 
ready down. Now, with the recommendation from the 
State Board, I trust it will be a simple matter to obtain 
the necessary franchises. The plan for the loop of the 
Hodiamont line conforms exactly to what in my estimation 
would be the best thing possible. All of the changes which 
have been recommended in regard to the loops are for the 
better, and if we are permitted the privilege of carrying out 
the recommendation, the downtown congestion will be re- 
lieved.” 


_— 


NEW INCOME TAX RULE 


The commissioner of internal revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, has amended the income 
tax regulations so as to enable corporations to make income 
tax returns for fiscal years under which they operate instead 
of for the calendar year. In order to take advantage of this 
ruling, a corporation must give notice in writing to the 
collector of internal revenue for the district in which the 
corporation is situated at least thirty days prior to March 
1 that it has designated the last day of some month as the 
close of its fiscal year. The fiscal year so designated must 
cover a twelve-month period. The regulation on the sub- 
ject issued by the commissioner of internal revenue to the 
collectors of internal revenue is as follows: 

“Reference is made to Treasury Decision No. 2001, rela- 
tive to the designation by corporations of a fiscal year other 
than a calendar year as a basis for making returns of annual 
net income. 

“You are informed that every corporation amenable to 
the income tax law in existence at the close of the calendar 
year is required to file a return to cover all or any part 
of the preceding calendar year during which it may have 
been in existence on or before March 1, provided such 
corporation has not established or does not establish a fiscal 

ear. 

J “In order to establish a fiscal year it is necessary for 
the corporation to give notice to you in writing designating 
the last day of some month as the close of its fiscal year. 
This notice must be filed not less than thirty days prior to 
March 1 of the year in which the fiscal year period of twelve 
months closes. A return for that portion of the calendar 
year preceding the commencement of the fiscal period of 
twelve months is required to be filed on or before March 
1 of the year next following the calendar year of which it 
is a part, and the return for the first full fiscal year is 
required to be filed on or before the last day of the sixty- 
day period following the close of the fiscal year. 

“Example: A corporation desiring to establish its fiscal 
year as ending on June 30, 1915, must file notice not less 
than thirty days prior to March 1, 1915, or on or before 
Jan. 29, 1915. A return for the period Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1914, must then be filed on or before March 1, 1915, and a 
return for the first fiscal year period (July 1,.1914, to June 
30, 1915), must be filed on or before Aug. 29, 1915. 

“That portion of the year preceding the beginning of an 
established fiscal year is held to be a fractional part of 
the calendar year, and as the return of a calendar year 
is not required to be filed until on or before the first day 
of March next following, there is no provision of law where- 
by the return covering a fraction of a calendar year is 
required to be filed earlier than ‘on or before’ the next 
March first, though it is preferred that the return for this 
fraction shall be filed as early as possible after the close 
of the period. 
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“The above instructions are supplemental to Treasury De- 
cision 2001, and rulings or decisions heretofore issued in 
conflict with the foregoing are hereby revoked.” 


ANNUAL NEW HAVEN MEETING 


The Report Includes References to Costs of the Electrified 
Division, Increase in Power Station Capacity and Prob- 
ability of Buying Central Station Energy 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad was held at New Haven, 
Conn., on Oct. 28. Benjamin Campbell, Frank W. Matteson, 
J. B. Russell, Eli Whitney and Harris Whittemore were 
elected directors to succeed William Rockefeller, George F. 
Baker, John L. Billard, Morton F. Plant and William Skin- 
ner. 

At the meeting the report of the company for the year 
ending June 30, 1914, was presented. This report in 
pamphlet form contains 112 pages dealing with the activities 
of the company. The general remarks of Howard Elliot, 
chairman of the board of directors and president of the 
company, dealt with the related subjects of operating re- 
sults, additions and betterments, the work of affiliated com- 
panies, the electrical department and the changes in the 
scheme of organization of the company. In addition a 
review was presented of the negotiations with the depart- 
ment of justice of the United States regarding the segrega- 
tion of the various companies, and the results were ap- 
pended of the court decree entered into between the company 
and the department of justice, as noted in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 24. Mr. Elliott said that in order 
to obtain a complete and thorough history of the charters, 
mortgages, leases and the character of the different securi- 
ties of the company, a thorough investigation was made 
of all the papers and that a most complete history of this 
part of the system had been prepared for use as a basis 
during the coming year for drawing up a financial plan 
intended to permit the refunding of the companies’ floating 
debt if the necesary legislation can be obtained. Mr. Elliot 
also referred to the change in the status of the electric rail- 
ways and to their being given independent organizations 
separate from the New Haven with complete staffs of offi- 
cials, all of whom gave their entire time and attention to 
their respective properties. He said that this was expected 
to result in greater efficiency. The summary of the earn- 
ings of the various electric railway properties as contained 
in the report was published in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Aug. 31. In referring to electrical department 
of the company Mr. Elliot said in part: 

“Between New York and New Haven, including all yards 
and sidings, and the Cedar Hill yard at the latter point, the 
company has 518 miles of track equipped for electrical opera- 
tion, excluding that part of the New York Central company 
between Woodlawn and Grand Central Terminal used under 
lease but maintained by that company. The volume of 
passenger and freight business moving between New Haven 
and New York is very heavy and the necessity for the most 
effective organization is very essential. 

“The investment in the electrification between New York 
and Cedar Hill in power, locomotive, transmission lines, 
distributing system, electrical shops, when all the business 
is handled electrically, will be about $20,000,000. 

“For the purpose of supervising closely and making the 
most effective use of these large investments and because 
the operation and maintenance of this extensive electrical 
installation is very technical, an electrical department was 
organized on March 18, 1914, consisting of a consulting 
electrical engineer, with necessary assistants, having ad- 
visory jurisdiction over matters pertaining to the engineer- 
ing, construction and operation of the electrical system and 
equipment. Better results are being gradually obtained by 
having this new department act in co-operation with the di- 
visional operating officers. 

“The electrification of the Harlem River and Van Nest 
yards, including all freight sidings west of Stamford, has 
been completed and electric switching, including freight 
service, inaugurated in these yards. 

“The installation of machinery in the shops at Van Nest 
was completed and the transfer of the heavy repair work 
on electrical equipment from Stamford to Van Nest was 
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made in September, 1913. The increased facilities offered 
by these shops has resulted in a marked improvement in the 
maintenance of electric equipment, and should effect a de- 
crease in costs. 

“The electrification of main line tracks, the freight yards 
at South Norwalk and Bridgeport, and the sidings at inter- 
mediate points, has been completed and placed in operation, 
commercial passenger service having been inaugurated on 
June 22, 1914. At present forty passenger trains are being 
operated electrically between New Haven and New York, 
and approximately sixteen freight trains are being hauled 
daily by electric locomotives between Harlem River, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. This includes approximately 50 per 
cent of the passenger train service between Stamford and 
New Haven on week days and on Sundays the entire passen- 
ger train service. 

“The present eastern terminus of the electric zone is at 
New Haven. The extension to Cedar Hill will be completed 
and put into service some time in October, when the trans- 
fer from steam to electric motive power will be made at 
Cedar Hill. . 

“The electric haulage of freight trains should result in 
increasing the capacity of this part of the road, and giving 
beetter service to the public. 

“The new system of electric power distribution was in- 
augurated in January, 1914, resulting in the practical elim- 
ination of disturbances in the circuits of the telephone and 
telegraph companies paralleling the electric zone and in im- 
proved conditions of operation in the railway circuits. 

“Power for operation in the New Haven’s electrification 
zone is provided from the company’s Cos Cob power station. 
The capacity of the Cos Cob power station has been in- 
creased from 15,000 kw to 35,000 kw, this work having 
been completed during the year. Steps are now being taken 
to increase the output at Cos Cob, and to purchase power 
from the New York Edison Company on such terms as will 
justify the company in deferring the outlay of capital for 
that purpose. With this additional power the maximum use 
of the electrical installation can be made with the electric 
locomotives now owned by the company.” 

The report also gives the first published figures on the 
cost of maintaining the electric locomotives used onthe 
main line. This cost for 1914 covers 102 units which made 
runs totaling 2,913,000 revenue-miles, giving for 1914 a 
maintenance cost per electric locomotive-mile of 18.2 cents. 
The corresponding figures for 1913 were eighty-five units in 
service, which made 2,430,000 revenue-miles and were main- 
tained at a cost per mile of 13.3 cents. 


CONFERENCE OF MAYORS ON PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The program has been issued for the conference of Amer- 
ican mayors on public policies concerning municipal utilities 
to be held in Philadelphia on Nov. 12 to 14. The conference 
was called by Mayors Blankenburg of Philadelphia, 
Mitchel of New York, Harrison of Chicago, Baker of Cleve- 
land and Shroyer of Dayton. A reception to visiting mayors _ 
will be held on the evening of Nov. 12 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. Governor Tener of Pennsylvania is to 
make an address of welcome. 

The first business session will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel at 10:30 a.m. on Friday, Nov. 18. The 
general subject is “Practical Utility Problems.” Mayor 
Blankenburg will preside. The following addresses are 
on the program: “Fundamental Planks in a Public Utility 
Program,” by Delos F. Wilcox, franchise expert, New York; 
“The Regulation of Municipal Utilities,” by Nathaniel T. 
Guernsey, general counsel of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New York; “Philadelphia’s Transit 
Problems,” A. Merritt Taylor, director of city transit, Phila- 
delphia; “Municipal Lighting Rates,” by Ray Palmer, com- 
missioner of gas and electricity, Chicago, Ill.; “Laborers’ 
Interest in Public Utilities,” open discussion. 

The program for the afternoon session, on the general 
subject of “Regulation of Utilities,” is as follows: “Some 
Present-Day Issues in Regulation,’ by Prof. Edward W. 
Bemis, board of supervising engineers Chicago Traction; 
“What Certain Cities Have Accomplished Without State 
Regulation,” by Stiles P. Jones, secretary Voters’ League, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; “A Constructive Policy for Public Serv- 
ice Corporations,” by Charles Day, of Day & Zimmermann, 
Philadelphia; “What Regulation Must Accomplish if It Is to 
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Be Permanent,” by John M. Eshleman, president of the Rail- 
road Commission of California. The third session, under 
the auspices of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, is to be held at the Central High School at 
8:15 p. m. on Noy. 13 and is to be devoted to local and state 
regulation of municipal utilities. Mayor Mitchel of New 
York is to preside, and addresses are to be heard from 
Halford Erickson, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin; 
Milo R. Maltbie, Public Service Commission of the First 
District of New York; Charles E. Merriam, professor of 
political science, University of Chicago, and Ira W. Straton, 
Mayor of Reading, Pa. 

The fourth session is to be at the Bellevue-Stratford ‘at 
10:30 a. m. on Nov. 14 and is to be on municipal ownership 
and operation. Mayor Baker of Cleveland will preside. An 
address on “Municipal Ownership—the Testimony of For- 
eign Experience,” will be made by Frederick C. Howe, com- 
missioner of immigration, New York. Fifteen-minute re- 
ports will be heard from managers of typical municipal 
plants. There will be an open discussion led by Clarke M. 
Rosecrantz, of general counsel of The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, and Congressman Robert 
Crosser of Ohio. The fifth session, in the afternoon, will be 
executive and open only to mayors and delegates. There 
will be a round-table discussion on “elements in a con- 
structive utility program.” 

The sixth session will be held at Witherspoon Hall under 
the auspices of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science on the evening of Nov. 14 and will be devoted 
to holding companies and the public welfare. Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane will preside. Addresses will be 
made by Francis T. Homer, of Betron, Griseom & Company, 
New York; Charles F. Mathewson, counsel of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, New York; James P. Goodrich, direc- 
tor of the National City Bank, Indianapolis, Ind., and Louis 
D. Brandeis, Boston. 

So far the mayors of 124 cities have indicated their inten- 
tion of attending the conference in person or by delegate. 
Delegations have also been appointed by civic organizations 
and_ public service commissions. 

The program contains a reference to the Utilities Bureau, 
organized by the mayors who called the conference. The 
purposes of the bureau are given as follows: (1) To serve 
as a national agency through which American cities may 
co-operate in exchanging data as to rates, service standards 
and cost factors in municipal utilities; (2) to advise cities 
as to the best plans and methods for their utility campaigns; 
(38) to publish and disseminate information pertaining to 
service standards, rates, franchises, public contracts, and 
any and all other matters of interest and value to the public 
regarding the operation, construction, maintenance and 
regulation of public utilities; (4) to assist, upon request, 
in the proper and adequate presentation of the interests of 
the city and the public in hearings on utility matters before 
public service commissions or other regulative or judicial 
bodies. The trustees are Louis D. Brandeis, lawyer, Boston; 
Frederick A. Cleveland, political economist, New York; 
S. S. Fels, manufacturer, Philadelphia; Felix Frankfurter, 
professor of law, Harvard University; Charles F. Jenkins, 
proprietor of the Farm Journal, Philadelphia; Leo S. Rowe, 
professor of political science, University of Pennsylvania; 
Frederick W. Taylor, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, and 
Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


STREET RAILWAY QUESTION AN ISSUE IN DETROIT 


Notwithstanding that the Detroit (Mich.) United Rail- 
way is operating under a day-to-day arrangement with 
seven-for-a-quarter tickets and that an appraisal is now 
being conducted with a view to purchase by the city of the 
company’s properties within the one-fare zone, the street 
railway question is again an issue in the Detroit municipal 
elections. Mayor Marx, under whose administration the 
seven-for-a-quarter agreement was made, is campaigning 
with the plea that the street railway patrons have been 
saved thousands of dollars. His opponent, F. F. Ingram, 
charges that the agreement was a betrayal of the city’s 
municipal ownership program; that it gave the company 
new rights in the streets where its franchises have ex- 
pired, and that the rate of fare is higher than in any 
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offer which the company has made for a settlement within 
a number of years. Mr. Ingram also contends that the 
agreement made under Mayor Marx has caused to a very 
large extent the elimination of the eight-for-a-quarter 
tickets in workingmen’s hours because of the inconvenience 
of handling two sets of tickets. The election is to be held 
on Nov.. 3. 

Corporation Counsel Lawson has advised the Detroit 
Street Railway Commission that the title to the pavement 
between the tracks of the Detroit United Railway rests 
unequivocally in the city and that no allowance for the 
same should be permitted in the appraisal now under way. 
The company, in its-‘reproduction value inventory filed with 
the commission last December, set a value of $1,154,720 
on the pavement between the tracks. Mr. Lawson, in his 
opinion, points out that the Michigan Supreme Court in 
the Fort Street rental case ordered that in the event the 
company was required by the Common Council to remove 
its tracks from the streets it must place the pavement in 
its proper condition, and he relies upon this decree to bear 
out his opinion that the pavement between the tracks be- 
longs to the city. 

Service on the Junction Avenue portion of the new Grand 
Belt line in Detroit was inaugurated by the Detroit United 
Railway on Oct. 28. This line runs from Fort Street to 
Warren Avenue and connects with the Michigan, Baker and 
Crosstown lines. Operation has been held up several 
months pending a court decision as to the right of the 
company to install a clearance curve at Junction and Dix 
Avenues. Judge Murphy of the Circuit Court held that the 
company had not received specific authority from the Com- 
mon Council for the curve and therefore could not con- 
struct it. The Common Council, because the clearance 
curve cut into the curb and sidewalk, refused permission, 
but granted the right for a non-clearance curve, the con- 
struction of which, however, will be held in abeyance for 
the present. It is estimated that 100,000 people will be 
served by this one section of the proposed belt line. Peo- 
ple have been endeavoring for years to have the line con- 
structed because they were without any adequate facilities, 
but it was not until this year that the company had the 
right conferred on it to build the line under the day-to-day 
agreement of Aug. 7. 

Inasmuch as a seven-for-a-quarter fare obtains to all the 
limits of the city, the Detroit United Railway and the city, 
through counsel, have obtained a postponement for one 
year of argument before the United States Supreme Court 
in the cases brought by the company to determine whether 
or not it should extend one-fare privileges to Fairview 
Village and a part of Greenfield Township, both of which 
were annexed by the city. The State Supreme Court held 
that the company’s contract called for the inclusion in the 
one-fare zone of all territory within the city limits. 


THE NEW UNION STATION IN KANSAS CITY 


The last week has seen much rerouting of street cars in 
Kansas City in preparation for the formal opening of the 
new Union Station one minute after midnight on Nov. 1. 
While the formal arrangements for rerouting are not wholly 
complete, cars were run over many new tracks in the 
neighborhood of the station. One of these new tracks im- 
mediately serves the station, the cars turning west on 
Twenty-fourth Street from Grand to Main Street, then 
north over a viaduct which heretofore has never been used. 
The Metropolitan Street Railway has double tracked its 
line on Walnut Street between Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets and on Nineteenth Street between Main and Wal- 
nut Streets. The board of control completed before Oct. 26 
its plans for rerouting in view of station travel, and sub- 
mitted recommendations to the City Council, which has the 
authority, by ordinance, to route and reroute street cars. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway has completed the new 
special work at Eighteenth Street and Prospect Avenue 
which was necessary for the rerouting of the Indiana line. 
This line had previously reached the business district by 
way of Eighteenth Street, and its exit had been by way 
of Nineteenth Street; both in and out it ran through one 
district of negro business houses and tenements; the resi- 
dents served by the suburban part of the line where good 
homes have been built in the past few years desired the 
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change so that they could reach town through the better 
class surroundings of Fifteenth Street, which is an un- 
usually wide and beautiful thoroughfare. 

One feature of the new Union Station in which the 
Metropolitan Street Railway is at present a factor and 
which has not yet been completed is the mail service to and 
from the Kansas City post-office. The mails are now car- 
ried between the depots and the post-office on special 
street cars, but there is no track by which the Metropolitan 
Street Railway can enter the new station grounds for the 
purpose of getting or delivering mail to trains or to sta- 
tion post-office facilities. Negotiations are said to be tem- 
porarily suspended between the Terminal Company and the 
Metropolitan Street Railway over the lease of station 
ground on which a track for mail cars might be built. The 
post-office officials are said to be considering the matter of 
using trucks for transporting the mails between the station 
and the post-office. 


PROPOSED CANADIAN HYDROELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
APPROVED 


Eleven municipalities out of the thirteen voting on the 
project carried the by-laws submitted on Oct. 19 authoriz- 
ing their respective Councils to enter into contracts with 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario for the 
construction of the proposed Hydro-Electric Municipal 
Railway from Toronto to Newmarket and Port Perry. New- 
market and Uxbridge Township were the only corporations 
which voted not to support the scheme. According to Sir 
Adam Beck the next move of the municipalities is to se- 
cure from the Canadian government an assurance that the 
federal subsidy taken into account by the engineers in mak- 
ing their estimates of the cost of the line will be avail- 
able. The general impression has prevailed that while the 
administration at Ottawa had given no formal answer to 
the request of the municipalities for a subsidy, little risk 
was being taken in proceeding with the votes. It is stated 
now, however, that no such assurance has been received. 
That a second vote would be necessary if the subsidy was 
not obtained was intimated by Sir Adam Beck during the 
campaign. The only way out would be by the prepara- 
tion of new plans that would permit construction without 
the need of the subsidy. The Council of Goderich, Ont., 
has decided to ask the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 
to take up the matter of operating the defunct West Shore 
Railway as a hydro radial line. 


CLEVELAND RAILWAY MATTERS 


At their regular meeting on Oct. 24 the directors of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Railway decided that, with the approval 
of the Council, all the money found in the fare boxes on the 
day before Thanksgiving above the amount found on the 
same day last year be turned over to the Associated Char- 
ities to meet the $35,000 deficit that now exists. John J. 
Stanley, president of the company, said that this money 
will be given only in recognition of the peculiar position 
the organization occupies in the community and the excep- 
tional demands that have been made and. will be made 
upon it. 

An indictment was returned by the Cuyahoga County 
Grand Jury on-Oct. 21 against George A. DeGraff on the 
charge of obtaining money under false pretenses from the 
Cleveland Railway. He is charged with receiving $500 
damages on the claim that his spine was fractured by a 
fall from a Cedar Avenue car last January. At the same 
time Dr. Sidney J. Havre and Dr. Charles D. Triester were 
placed under indictment on the allegation that they repre- 
sented that the X-ray photograph of the fracture showed 
it to be a recent injury, whereas it is claimed by the prose- 
cution that the injury was suffered eight years ago. 

On Oct. 21 Judge Estep of the Common Pleas Court 
upheld the rule of the company prohibiting passengers 
from standing on the rear platform of cars. Joseph Nes- 
per had brought suit against the company for $5,000 be- 
cause he was ordered off the rear platform of a car by the 
conductor. 

It seems likely that the arbitrators who ‘are to ‘pass on 
the demands made by the motormen and conductors of the 
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Cleveland Railway will have some trouble in deciding upon 
the points at issue. Judge Willis Vickery, representing 
the men, says that the question of the eight-hour minimum 
work day is one of the points to be decided. Under the 
contract between the company and the union it is claimed 
this point cannot be raised. The company offered a nine- 
hour day and an increase in wages in order to meet the 
men half-way, but seemingly the contract, as viewed by 
the company, does not provide for raising this point in 
case of arbitration. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS TRANSPORTATION 
HEARINGS 


At a continued hearing at Worthington, Mass., by the 
legislative commission on transportation facilities, Calvin 
Coolidge, president of the State Senate, expressed the hope 
that something might yet be done to secure electric railway 
extensions in the Berkshire district through the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The speaker said that 
in his opinion questions of monopoly could not be raised 
in the case of electric railway extensions into new territory 
for the purpose of feeding the existing steam railroad lines, 
and he suggested that an appeal be made to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad to carry into effect its 
former plans with respect to electric railway extensions in 
the hill towns of western Massachusetts. Mr. Coolidge 
said that he believed that the federal government has no 
objection to the continued ownership of the Berkshire Street 
Railway by the New Haven company, and he advanced 
the view that the company would probably be willing to 
undertake the extensions in due course. The speaker con- 
demned state buildings and ownership of short electric 
railway extensions. Another speaker, in pointing out the 
need of electric railway facilities, stated that it costs $4 
a ton to ship freight by gasoline trucks over the highway 
from Cummington to Williamsburg, a distance of 10 miles. 
At present it is impossible to go to Springfield and return 
on the same day from that section of the Berkshires. 


BOSTON TRANSPORTATION HEARINGS 


Hearings were resumed during the week ended Oct. 31 
by the Massachusetts Public Service Commission upon 
transportation service in the Boston metropolitan district. 
A general sentiment developed on behalf of the proposed 
consolidation of the Boston Elevated Railway and Bay 
State Street Railway. In order to counteract the impres- 
sion that the consolidation would result in the extension 
of 5-cent fares to all parts of the district, Chairman Mc- 
Leod informed representatives from Waltham, Watertown, 
Stoneham, Revere, Chelsea and other points wholly or par- 
tially outside the Boston Elevated system that there must 
be no delusion to the effect that the establishment of a 
single system would mean a straight 5-cent fare every- 
where within its confines. He said that there is a limit 
beyond which passengers cannot profitably be carried for 
5 cents. Regarding the traffic conditions at the Boston 
Elevated Dudley Street Station, Mr. McLeod said that the 
commission realized the importance of the transportation 
problem in the Dudley Street region, and that an engineer 
of the board has been assigned to study the conditions and 
report his findings. Discussing transportation facilities 
between Stoneham and Boston, A. S. Parker, of Stoneham, 
pointed out that since the establishment of through car 
service via Middlesex Falls and Sullivan Square by the Bay 
State and the Boston Elevated companies, most of the com- 
peting steam service of the Boston & Maine Railroad on 
the Stoneham branch has been withdrawn. A representa- 
tion from the town of Arlington advocated the operation of 
surface cars in trains from Arlington to Boston via the 
Cambridge Subway and Dorchester tunnel upon the com- 
pletion of the latter. The railway companies will be heard 
later. 


Arbitration Board at Lexington.—The board of arbitra- 
tion formed at Lexington, Ky., to pass on the dispute be- 
tween the Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company and the 
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ment of Judge W. B. Smith, a lawyer of Richmond, Ky., 
by Governor James B. McCreary. George McLeod repre- 
sents the company and Robert G. Ross the carmen. 


Municipal Street Railway Inspectors.—The Civil Service 
Commission of San Francisco, Cal., has announced that an 
examination will be held on the evening of Oct. 31 to secure 
candidates for promotion by the San Francisco Municipal 
Railways from the ranks of motormen and conductors to 
the rank of inspector. The subjects of the examination 
and the relative weights on a scale of 100 are: general 
knowledge of duties, 50; writing of reports, 25; arithmetic, 


10; experience, 5; ascertained merits, 10. 


A Decade of Subway Operation in New York.—On Oct. 
27, 1904, three special trains containing Mayor McClellan 
and other officials of Greater New York left the Brooklyn 
Bridge station for the initial trip through the New York 
subway preparatory to the first section of the system being 
placed in regular operation. On Jan. 9, 1908, the extension 
under the East River to Brooklyn was opened. Originally 
designed to carry 600,000 people a day the subway system 
now, ten years after its inception, is averaging more than 
1,000,000 passengers a day. 


The New Haven Grand Jury Inquiry.—The special Fed- 
eral Grand Jury which has been investigating the affairs 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad was 
excused at the end of its session on Oct. 26 until Nov. 1. 
The Grand Jury was summoned to investigate responsi- 
bility for the acts of the company, which according to the 
government amounted to a violation of the Sherman law 
by the railroad, its subsidiaries and its directors. Of the 
witnesses who have been called before the Grand Jury 
only one, Charles S. Mellen, former president, has ever been 
a director. No statement has been made in regard to the 
purpose of the Department of Justice at Washington with 
respect to the preparation of indictments in this case. 


Proposed Rapid Transit Road at Cincinnati—The Rapid 
Transit Commission, with the convention hall commission 
and representatives of the Cincinnati Traction Company, 
inspected the proposed route of the rapid transit road in 
Cincinnati on Oct. 20, in order that the commission might 
secure a better idea of the work it will be called upon to 
perform. Frank Krug, city engineer, and F. B. Edwards, 
a subway engineer, were also members of the party, while 
a rapid transit engineer, Mr. Drum, accompanied Walter A. 
Draper, vice-president of the Cincinnati Traction Company. 
The loop near Fountain Square will probably be placed un- 
derground and a combined station and convention hall will 
be built in this vicinity. The convention hall commission 
has thus become interested in the rapid transit proposition. 


Suit in Tacoma Over Franchise Terms.—The Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, trustee under the mortgage securing 


_the $1,500,000 of bonds of the Tacoma Railway & Power 


Company, a subsidiary of Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, has secured from the federal court an order 
restraining the city of Tacoma from removing trolley wires 
and poles of the street railway company. A similar order 
asked by the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company 
was denied. A controversy over the right of the company 
to occupy the streets with its poles and wires has existed 
for some time and a friendly suit was agreed upon to test 
the question. Within a day after the bringing of the suit 
the Council revoked the franchise of the company despite 
an agreement with the trustee for the bonds that the fran- 
chises would not be interfered with. 


Municipal Operation Outside Corporate Limits.—Scott Z. 
Henderson, assistant attorney general of Washington, in 
an opinion to the State Bureau of Inspection holds that 
cities are not authorized to buy or operate street railway 
systems outside of their own corporate limits and that 
municipal corporations cannot legally levy a tax for such 
This opinion, it is announced, affects the High- 
land Park & Lake Burien Line, Division “C,” of the Seattle 
Municipal Railway, as practically half of this road lies 
outside of the city limits of Seattle. Mayor Gill recently 
stated that it may be necessary for Seattle to go before 
the next Legislature to obtain permission to operate a 


street railway outside the city limits. The Lake Burien line 
extends from Riverside and California Avenue, west of 


the Duwamish drawbridge to Lake Burien, a distance of 
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about 9 miles, 414 of which is outside of the limits of the 
municipality. 

Past-President Black Wins the Bag.—Those who attended 
the recent A. E. R. A. convention in Atlantic City are 
probably wondering who won the genuine walrus travel- 
ing mag offered by the National Tube Company to the 
person estimating the weight of its exhibit at the con- 
vention. The company now announces that the combined 
weight of its exhibit, boxed and ready for shipment, was 
12,595 Ib. The three nearest estimates were as follows: 
12,600 lb., Charles N. Black, vice-president and general 
manager of the United Railroads of San Francisco; 12,585 
lb., Charles E. Coleman, manager of the Mica Insulator 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; 12,575 lb., H. B. Chamberlain, sales- 
man with the Transportation Utilities Company, New York. 
The bag was, therefore, awarded to Mr. Black, whose esti- 
mate was most nearly correct, winning over Mr. Coleman 
by a margin of 5 lb. Several hundred estimates were made. 

Massachusetts Street Railway Association.—At the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Street Railway 
Association at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Oct. 21, with Presi- 


‘dent H. H. Crapo, New Bedford, in the chair, an informal 


address upon the signs of the times was delivered by W. J. 
Clark, manager of the heavy electric traction department of 
the General Electric Company. Mr. Clark delighted his 
audience by many personal reminiscences of the early days 
of electric traction, and after passing to present problems 
discussed the economic disadvantages of government own- 
ership. The rest of the meeting was occupied with com- 
ments on the recent Atlantic City convention. Among the 
speakers were C. V. Wood, Springfield, Mass.; H. B. Potter, 
Boston; John T. Conway, Brockton, Mass., and Howard F. 
Eaton, Plymouth, Mass. The last speaker emphasized the 
importance to electric railways of following the tendencies 
in workingmen’s compensation legislation during the coming 
winter. 


Appreciative Editorial Tribute—J. Brodie Smith, vice- 
president and general manager of the Manchester Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company, Manchester, N. H., who has 
recently resumed his duties, was the subject of the fol- 
lowing editorial tribute in the Manchester Union recently: 
“The news of the restoration to health of J. Brodie Smith 
will be received with sincere rejoicing by the entire Man- 
chester public. He has occupied a position of great respon- 
sibility for many years and has met its requirements so 
successfully that there is not only no serious controversy 
between a great public service corporation and the public 
which it serves, but a feeling of hearty co-operation, much 
of which is due to the unassuming but efficient management 
by that corporation’s immediate representative. But Mr. 
Smith has been as quietly and unassumingly useful in many 
other ways. He has given of his time and effort to help 
forward the things which were destined to be of substan- 
tial benefit to the community which he has made his home 
for so many years, and because he has been so unassum- 
ingly but efficiently helpful, there is universal rejoicing at 
his return to health and to the work which still remains 
for him to do.” 


The Bus as an Adjunct.—George Gunther, a real estate 
dealer at the end of the Highland Park & Lake Burien line 
of the Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway, has made a 
proposition to the utilities committee of the City Council 
to provide two motor buses of a type and value to be ap- 
proved by the board of public works of Seattle, the city 
to operate the vehicles as a connection between the two 
municipal railway lines. The buses are to be paid for with 
bonds bearing 5 per cent interest which are to be a lien on 
the earnings of the railway lines. Councilman George R. 
Cooley reported to the committee that property owners in 
the vicinity of Thirty-fifth Avenue S. W., are planning the 
operation of a motor-bus line over Thirty-fifth Avenue S. 
W., Avalon Way, and Spokane Street, into the city, a dis- 
tance of about 9 miles. They will ask that the Council 
order the improvement of Thirty-fifth Avenue S. W. by 
paving 18 ft. in the center of the thoroughfare. At a meet- 
ing of the public utilities committee of the Council re- 
cently it developed that at least five members favor trying 
out the auto bus as a solution of the problem of extending 
and connecting the city’s. two.railway lines. Mayor Gill has 
not yet taken a definite stand on the bus matter. 
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Financiai and Corporate 


RECENT FINANCIAL TENDENCY 


Matters of importance in finance have developed more 
rapidly during the last week than for some time past, but 
none of the events that have transpired is considered likely 
to be depressing in its ultimate results, although one or 
two did tend momentarily to disturb conditions. The cut- 
ting of the common stock dividend by the United States 
Steel Corporation from 1144 per cent to one-half of 1 per 
cent quarterly was not unexpected, and seems to have been 
accepted with much grace, particularly as the figures of 
earnings made public by the company were better than 
had been expected. 

How the process of conserving cash resources through 
the reduction or deferring of dividends is working is re- 
flected in the total reduction of $7,851,421 so far in divi- 
dend payments scheduled for November, 1914, as compared 
with the same month in 1913. Of this total reduction 
$5,772,553 is in industrial company payments. 

While a number of transportation companies continue to 
report decreases in traffic, the general situation in regard to 
the public utilities is considered very favorable. The 
quarterly report of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
published elsewhere in this issue, and marking a signifi- 
cant change in the policy of this company regarding the 
publication of its earnings, is particularly interesting in 
view of present conditions. Other public utility companies, 
included among them the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
the Byllesby companies and the Cities Service Company, 
show increases in earnings. The Edison Illuminating Com- 


pany, Detroit, for instance, reports an increase of 13 per cent | 


in gross over last year and of 16 per cent in September. 
A gain of 14 to 15 per cent for the year is expected. 

As further reflecting the improvement in the bond market 
in New York it is reported that a considerable volume of 
trading has taken place recently through the committee 
of seven which was appointed to pass upon trading in 
bonds. Financial America said in this. connection that while 
some difficulty was reported in the transaction of business, 
owing to the exactions of the committee, the feeling pre- 
vailed that betterment was due and the outlook favorable. 
Chicago reports a marked improvement in the Western 
bond market, with prospects for renewed activity in mu- 
nicipal issues. In Boston actual sales of bonds have not 
been large, but the demand is reported as improving. Such 
business as exists is largely in tax-exempt municipals, 
which are now on a basis ranging from 4.05 per cent to 
4.20 per cent. The buying continues to come largely from 
individuals and trustees, institutions being still out of the 
amarket. 

Only in one direction did the war seem last month to im- 
prove trade, and that was in regard to foodstuffs. Exports 
during September showed an increase of $45,968,000 over 
the exports for the first month of the war, for which the 
European demand for food was largely responsible. Every- 
thing except foodstuffs, both manufactured goods and crude 
materials, showed a loss of $61,902,000 in all exports for 
September of this year, as compared with the same period 
last year. These figures are obtained from a bulletin issued 
on Oct. 27 by the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The work of preparing for the inauguration of the federal 
reserve bank system on Nov. 16 is being rushed. On Oct. 
27 the comptroller of the currency gave out detailed state- 
ments showing the total amount of reserves that will be re- 
leased by the national banks in each of the twelve federal 
reserve districts when the new reserve requirements take 
effect, based upon the deposits of the banks as shown by the 
latest report to the comptroller, dated Sept. 12, 1914. 
The figures show that when the new banks open there will 
be released in cash and other reserves under the minimum 
requirement the sum of $464,919,076 to be added to the 
resources available for transacting business. The more 
liberal provisions of the new banking and currency law 
permit the national banks to reduce their reserves and 
generally enable them to utilize resources that heretofore 
have been held as security. 
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BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company- has 
adopted the policy of giving out a quarterly report of its 
earnings, supplementing the official reports which are filed 
with the Public Service Commission, in accordance with the 
requirements of that body. The first of these quarterly 
reports, for the three months ended Sept. 30, 1914, was 
made public on Oct. 22. Abnormal increases in gross earn- 
ings and operating expenses were shown in this report 
because the operation of the lines of the Coney Island & 
Brooklyn Railroad is now included in the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System, whereas in the three months of 1913, with 
which comparison was made, such earnings were not in- 
cluded, inasmuch as the Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad 
was not then part of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 

Surplus earnings in excess of operating expenses, taxes 
and fixed charges amounted to $1,920,223 for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1914, a gain of $342,810 over the 
corresponding period of 1913. Fixed charges, notwith- 
standing the. inclusion of the Coney Island & Brooklyn 
lines in this quarter’s Brooklyn Rapid Transit statement, 
showed a net decrease of $71,725, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1913. Gross operating receipts for 
the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1914, were $7,239,787, com- 
pared with $6,606,299 for the corresponding period of 1913. 
The abnormal gain indicated by these figures, namely, 
$633,487, was due to the operation this year, as a part of 
the system, of the lines of the Coney Island & Brooklyn 
Railroad. Operating expenses for 1914 were $3,837,865 
against $3,430,933 a year ago. This increase of $406,931 
is due to the fact that 1914 operations embrace the Coney 
Island & Brooklyn Railroad. Fixed charges for the same 
reason would—normally—show an increase, but by reason 
of the conversion of Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s 
refunding 4’s an actual net reduction is shown of $71,725. 
The surplus figures compare as follows: 1914, $1,920,223; 
1913, $1,577,413, a gain of $342,810. The figures in state- 
ment form follow: ' 


Three Months Ended Sept. 30 1914 1913 
Gross operating revenueS. ....1.%...4. cs. $7,239,787 $6,606,299 
HxpenseS: 4°: 3s 4 Hae ee ee Eee Oe See oes $3,837,865 $3,430,933 
TAX€S ict «oes ee ie eee 434,87 468,819 
Operating. inc€me T76, Kaa CE eee $2,967,051 $2,706,546 
Non-operating revenue ............... 115 
Gross Incomé, 43.6. eee ee ee WS yoy $3,082,758 $2,811,674 
Income. deductions? ss- 7 eee ee 1,162,535 1,234,260 
Net i. 2.5.2 Sag eee eee ..--$1,920,223 $1,577,413 


MAINE RAILWAY AND POWER DEAL 


The Androscoggin Electric Company filed a copy of its 
articles of incorporation with the registrar of deeds at 
Lewiston, Maine, on Oct. 26. The company has an author- 
ized capital stock of $2,000,000, of which $1,500,000 is com- 
mon stock and $500,000 preferred stock. The officers of the 
company are Harold S. Libbey, president; Julius Parkhurst 
and John A. Morrill, directors. The purpose of incorpora- 
tion is to carry out the deal which has been pending for 
some time for uniting the interests of the Libbey properties 
in and about Lewiston with the power development at Rum- 
ford under the control of Hugh J. Chisholm, Portland. It 
is announced that the management of the properties which 
are to be brought together will be in the hands of Hugh J. 
Chisholm, ex-Governor Cobb of Maine and Maynard S. 
Bird, Rockland. 


It is stated that before his death Hugh Chisholm had in’ 


mind the extension of the high tension transmission lines 
from Rumford to other parts of the State. His son, Hugh 
J. Chisholm, has worked along the same lines, and is said 
to have had a plan long in mind for acquiring large interests 
in central Maine with an outlet to Portland for the Rumford 
Falls power as yet unused and undeveloped. The Lewiston 
& Auburn Electric Light Company, the property of which 
is included in the transaction, was a consolidation of the 
Lewiston & Auburn Electric Light Company and the E. W. 
Gross Electric Light & Power Company, competing compa- 
nies. Libbey & Dingley, at that time, were in the woolen 
mill business and were the owners of the Lincoln mill. Mr. 
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“on account of the present business conditions. 


Gross established his power and light plant in this mill. 


As the business of Libbey & Dingley developed they bought 
land and flowage rights on the Androscoggin River above 
Lewiston Falls. Subsequently Stone & Webster, Boston, 
bought the water-power rights and other privileges of the 
Union Water Power Company at Deer Rips. This property 
was later bought by W. S. Libbey, and Libbey & Dingley 
began to carry out consolidation plans along their own lines. 


- The Portland, Lewiston & Gray Railroad was built under 


the personal supervision of W. S. Libbey, who died a few 
weeks prior to the opening of the road in July of this year. 
The road is 30 miles in length between its terminal points 
on the Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville Street Railway in 
Auburn and the Portland Railroad at Deering Junction. 
There is a surplus of power available at the development 
of the Rumford Falls Electric Light & Power Company. 
Some years ago the Chisholms began purchasing a right-of- 
way from Rumford Falls through to Portland, which was to 
be used for a pole line which would carry high-tension 
transmission wires from that point into Portland. 


Auburn & Syracuse Electric Railroad, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
The directors of the Auburn & Syracuse Electric Railroad 
on Oct. 16 voted to defer the current quarterly dividend on 
the $1,500,000 of 6 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock 
Dividends at 
the rate of 6 per cent have been paid from the year 1907 to 
date. ; 


California Street Cable Railroad, San Francisco, Cal.— 
The California Street Cable Railroad on Oct. 22 filed an 
application with the Railroad Commission of California re- 
questing authority to issue $384,000 of serial bonds, par 
$1,000, at a price not less than 90. These bonds will bear 
6 per cent interest and will mature in blocks annually, from 
Jan. 1, 1916, up to and including Jan. 1, 1927. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used in refunding part of the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness due Jan. 1, 1915, amounting to $900,- 
000. The difference will be made up from moneys now in 
the sinking fund. 


Cape Breton Electric Company, Ltd., Sydney, N. S.— 
The Cape Breton Electric Company has an application before 
the Nova Scotia Utility Commissioners for sanction of a 
proposed bond issue. The application states that the com- 
pany does not propose in the meantime to issue the bonds 
but to give them as collateral for advances. The Common- 
wealth Bank of Massachusetts and the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce have, it is stated, advanced $75,000 to the com- 
pany. In case the company is called upon to pay the ad- 
vances at once the bonds would be sold now. The last issue 
of similar bonds was sold at 91 per cent, but it is not likely 
that this percentage would be realized now. 


Central Electric Railway, Kansas City, Mo.—The com- 
mittee representing the holders of the bonds of the Central 
Electric Railway deposited under the agreement dated 
March 10, 1914, has announced that interest due on Nov. 1 
will be paid on receipts for deposited bonds at the New 
York Trust Company and on undeposited bonds at the 
Equitable Trust Company, both of New York. 


Chicago & Oak Park Elevated Railroad, Chicago, Il.— 
Samuel Insull, receiver of the Chicago & Oak Park Elevated 
Railroad, has applied to the United States District Court 
for authority to issue certificates ranking ahead of the com- 
pany’s bonds to provide for track elevations in Oak Park. 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company.—According to the 
report made to the city auditor of Cincinnati the gross 
earnings of the Cincinnati Traction Company for July, Au- 
gust and September were $1,343,554, or about 20 per cent 
less than for the same period last year. It-is said, how- 
ever, that an improvement has been shown recently. 


City Light & Traction Company, Sedalia, Mo.—The City 
Light & Traction Company, which is controlled by the 
Doherty interests, is now offering for subscription $25,000 


_ of one-year 6 per cent coupon gold notes, par $100, dated 


Oct. 1, 1914, interest payable quarterly. The first mortgage 
bonds of the company are pledged as collateral to secure 
the issue of notes, in the ratio of $200 par value for every 
‘$100 of notes outstanding. The notes are being offered at 
par and accrued interest. } “ney 
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Cleveland (Ohio) Railway.—The operating report of the 
Cleveland Railway for September shows that the 1 cent 
charge for transfers yielded $58,682, but even with this 
addition to the regular income a net ordinance deficit of 
$22,947 was shown, including the $18,000 special allowance 
for the old equipment fund. The actual deficit was 
$89,452.44. The ordinance deficit still further reduced the 
interest fund which at the beginning of October was 
$200,706. The report showed 26,191,761 fares collected, a 
decrease of 492,216 from the number recorded for Septem- 
ber, 19138. 


Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y.—The 
board of directors of the Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad 
has been increased from nine to thirteen by the addition of 
T. S. Wiliams, J. H. Bennington, George D. Yeomans and 
William Seibert, all of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 


Fresno (Cal.) Interurban Railway.—The Railroad Com- 
mission of California has issued an order authorizing the 
Fresno Interurban Railway to issue $12,000 of. stock, and 
$24,000 of bonds, being a part of 600 shares of common 
stock and $120,000 of first mortgage bonds previously 
passed upon by the commission. This company has 2 miles 
of line in operation between Fresno and Belmont Avenues 
in Fresno and Alvina Heights. 


Gary, Hobart & Eastern Traction Company, Hobart, Ind. 
—It is reported that’ on Oct. 20 the South Side Trust: & 
Savings Bank, Gary, Ind., trustee for the bondholders ‘of 
the Gary, Hobart & Eastern Traction Company, filed suit in 
the Circuit Court at Crown Point, asking for the fore- 
closure of the company’s mortgage on account of a default 
in interest payments. This road was incorporated in 
Indiana in 1911 with $125,000 of stock to build an electric 
railway between Gary, Hobart and Valparaiso, and at pres- 
ent nine miles of line between Gary and Hobart are in 
operation. 


Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company, Lexington, Ky. 
—Chandler Brothers & Company, Philadelphia, recently said 
in a circular that the actual surplus available for dividends 
on the preferred stock of the Kentucky Securities Corpora- 
tion, which owns the Kentucky Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, had increased from $94,000-in 1912 to $156,000 in 
1914. After the complete rehabilitation in 1911, a stipu- 
lated maintenance charge was set aside rising from 12 per 
cent for 1911 to 16% per cent for the year 1914-1915. It 
is stated that expenditures out of earnings have already 
built up a large equity for the bonds and preferred stock 
of the two companies, Kentucky Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany bonds showing a surplus of 80 per cent over fixed 
charges. 

Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allentown, Pa.—The 
gross earnings of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company for 
November, 1913, were $173,648, almost as much as for 
August, which was the largest month’s business in the his- 
tory of the company. The net earnings were $90,479, an 
increase of $6,626. According to an authoritative report, 
the subsidiaries of the company are doing well, particularly 
the Easton Consolidated Electric Company and the Lehigh 
Valley Light & Power Company. No large capital expendi- 
tures will be necessary for some time to come, for the im- 
provement program undertaken several years ago has been 
completed. The earnings of the system are not likely to 
be adversely affected by the prevailing business depression 
because of the great diversity of industries in the company’s 
territory and the fact that orders on hand are large. 


. London (Ont.) Street Railway.—At a recent meeting of 
the shareholders of the London Street Railway authority was 
given to issue additional bonds of $50,000. 


Marion & Suburban Railway, Marion, Ohio.—The hearing 
of the suit of A. E. McBee, New York, against Newton J. 
Catrow and other directors of the Marion & Suburban 
Railway was begun before United States District Judge 
Hollister at Cincinnati on Oct. 19. Mr. McBee is endeavor- 
ing to recover from the directors several thousand dollars 
alleged to be due on bonds purchased from Webb & Com- 
pany. He charges that fraud entered into the issue and 
guarantee of the bonds and that only a small portion of the 
road was built at a cost of $15,000, the remainder of the 
proceeds of the $250,000 bond issue being diverted from the 
treasury of the company. 
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Northern Electric Railway, Chico, Cal—At meetings of 
security holders held in San Francisco on Oct. 13 and 14, 
committees were chosen for the holders of the Northern Elec- 
tric Company bonds, the Northern Electric Railway bonds, 
the Sacramento & Woodland Railway bonds, the Marys- 
ville & Colusa Railroad bonds (and the respective notes se- 
cured thereby), and also for the unsecured creditors. John 
S. Drum, one of the Sloss Security Company’s trustees, said 
that the Northern Electric Railway system had cost $12,500,- 
000, of which $3,500,000 was realized from the sale of 
underlying bonds, $5,500,000 from the flotation of securities 
and notes and $3,500,000 from advances by the chief stock- 
holders, without including $750,000 of advances by members 
of the Sloss family not directly interested in the property. 
The latter two items are held junior to all other claims 
and liens. It is understood that the securities sold and 
pledged are as follows: Northern Electric Railway, first 
mortgage 5’s, sold to the public, $952,000, pledged as col- 
lateral for notes, $5,700,000; Northern Electric Company, 
first mortgage 5’s, sold, $2,544,000; pledged, $1,206,000; 
Sacramento & Woodland Railway, first mortgage 5’s, sold, 
$435,000; pledged, $315,000; Marysville & Colusa Railroad, 
first mortgage 5’s, sold, $385,000; pledged, $365,000. Meet- 
ings of the committees were adjourned for three weeks. 
Rudolph Spreckels has issued a statement opposing the re- 
organization of the Northern Electric system. On Oct. 
23 the Railroad Commission of California rendered a de- 
cision authorizing notes amounting to $2,116,575 previously 
issued by the company without the approval of the com- 
mision, and also notes amounting to $37,079 issued by the 
Marysville & Colusa branch and notes amounting to $118,- 
750 of subsidiaries of the Northern Electric Railway. The 
purpose was to place the creditors holding notes now invalid 
in the same position as they would have been had their 
notes been issued with the approval of the commission. 


Ogden, Logan & Idaho Railroad, Ogden, Utah.—The 
Ogden, Logan & Idaho Railroad was formed on Oct. 15 
in Utah with $5,000,000 of authorized capital stock as a 
consolidation of the Ogden (Utah) Rapid Transit Company 
and the Logan (Utah) Rapid Transit Company. It is stated 
that two and one-half shares of the new stock will be given 
in exchange for each share of the Ogden Rapid Transit 
Company’s stock and one and one-quarter shares for each 
ten shares of the Logan Rapid Transit stock. The articles 
of incorporation permit the following extensions: 44 miles 
between Logan and Brigham City, 21 miles between Logan 
and Preston, Idaho, and 6 miles between Idlewild and Hunts- 
ville, thus completing the Ogden & Preston interurban line 
and the extension on the Ogden Valley line. The officers at 
incorporation are as follows: President, M. S. Browning; 
vice-president, L. R. Eccles; second vice-president, Joseph 
Scowcroft; treasurer, R. B. Porter, and secretary, Royal 
Eccles. The directors are: D.C. Eccles, A. P. Bigelow, W. 
H. Wattis, A. T. Wright and H. H. Spencer, of Logan, and 
Mariner S. Eccles, Joseph Quinney, D. C. Budge, Joseph 
Howell and H. E. Hatch, of Logan. P. D. Kline is general 
manager. 


Ohio River Electric Railway & Power Company, Pomeroy, 
Ohio.—The Public Utilities Commission has received an ap- 
plication from the Ohio River Electric Railway & Power 
Company for permission to issue $300,000 of stock, of which 
one-half is to be common and the remainder preferred, for 
the purchase and unification of the lines between Racine 
and Hobson, passing through Middleport and Pomeroy. 
The section between Racine and Middleport is owned by a 
Delaware corporation of the same name, and that between 
Middleport and Hobson is the property of Richard E. Ellis. 


Waukegan, Rockford & Elgin Traction Company, Chicago, 
Ill.—Judge Jesse Baldwin of the Circuit Court of Chicago 
on Oct. 19 appointed R. L. Peck receiver of the Waukegan, 
Rockford & Elgin Traction Company on application of Peter 
Knowe, a stockholder and owner of outstanding notes. This 
road is projected from Waukegan via Roselle to Palatine 
and also to Fox Lake, Elgin, etc., and at last accounts was 
in operation for fifteen miles from Palatine to Waucomda. 


Woodstock & Sycamore Railway, Genoa, Ill—At a meet- 
ing held in Chicago on Oct. 19 stockholders of the Wood- 
stock & Sycamore Traction Company and the Chicago, 
Waukegan & Fox Lake Railway voted to consolidate the 


two roads into the Woodstock & Sycamore Railway. Ar-__ 
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rangements were made for the issuance of bonds and stock 
to complete the construction of the road from Genoa nor 
to Marengo, Ill. The main office of the company will be 
in Genoa, Ill. J. P. Mason, Elgin, was elected president, 
and P. E. Ryan, St. Charles, was chosen vice-president 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


American Railways, Philadelphia, Pa., quarterly, 1% per 
cent, preferred. 

Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., quarterly, 144 per cent. 

Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, quarterly, 144 per cent, preferred, series B; quarterly, 
144 per cent, common. 

Cumberland County Power & Light Company, Portland, 
Maine, quarterly, 144 per cent, preferred. 

Easton Consolidated Electric Company, Allentown, Pa., 
one third of 1 per cent, monthly. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway, quarterly, 1% per cent, 
preferred. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Traction Company, quarterly, 1% per 
cent, preferred, 

Ohio Traction Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, preferred. 

Union Street Railway, New Bedford, Mass., 
per cent. 


quarterly, 2 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 


BATON ROUGE (LA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Gross Operating Net Fixed Net 


Period Earnings Expenses Earnings Charges Surplus 
im., Aug., ’14 $14,158 *$9,423 $4,735 $2,070 $2,665 
se bs 13 13,862 #97429 4,440 2,126 2,314 

in” . "14 177,200  *115,622 61,579 25,223 36,356 
x Ss 13 153,605 *93, 473 60,132 23,253 36,879 


BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH ee RAILWAY, PLYMOUTH, 


im., Aug. *14 $16,287  *$8,250 $7,987 $1,090 $6,897 
ta: 18 17,289 #9253 8,037 1,096 6,941 
12 * 14 119,492 *100,066 19,425 12,809 6,616 
12" “ 13 124,842 *95,708 29,134 © 18,005 16,125 


CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, SYDNEY, N. S. 


Im., Aug., 714 $32,742 *$17,485 $15,258 $6,408 $8,850 
iH = "13 33,454 *17,300 16,154 6,082 10,072 
12 “* . 14 871,858 *209,574 162,284 75,904 2380 
42 ** ° "13 375,071 *202,584 172,488 71, 060 101,418 
DALLAS xX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
im., Aug., *14 wae *$103,474 $71,302 $33,476 $37,826 
cs < 13 180,735  *103,646 77,089 25,011 2:078 
13° = "14 «2,277,091 *1,353,852 923,240 342,730 580,510 
i2% re "13 «2,072,483 *1,202,222 870,261 296,289 578, ‘972 
EASTERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY, BEAUMONT, TEX. 
im., Aug., ‘14 $61,088  *$33,858 $27,230 $8,801 $18,429 
hey ny "13 48,322 #29102 19,220 8,201 11,019 
12“ ss "14 650,739 *394,772 255,967 100, 029 155,938 
12 * e 13 380,633 *202 1138 178,501 38,247 140,254 
EL PASO (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
im., Aug., "14 $86,433  *$51,225 $35,208 $4,178 $31,030 
1 es 13 67,201 *37,078 30,123 4,174 25,949 
12° = "14 1,002,472 *559,617 442,854 51,330 391,524 
12° od 13 877,023 *467,492 409,530 48,663 360,867 
GALVESTON-HOUSTON es COMPANY, GALVESTON, 
im., Aug., '14 $228,733 *$109,226 $119,506 $36,209 $83,298 
a oe 13 223,139  *118,014 105,126 34,644 70,482 
12 “ ‘ "14 2,460,399 *1,357,393 1,103,006 439,606 663,400 
12“ % "13 «2,289,112 *1,308,688 980,474 412,532 567,942 


HOUGHTON (MICH.) COUNTY TRACTION COMPANY 


im., Aug., °14 $24,573 *$14, 183 $10,390 $5,599 $4,791 
Airs RS ‘13 25,115 *13,722 11,39 5,626 5,767 
Sas. 2 "14 284,379 180,993 103,386 67,085 36,301 
12 “ _ 13 309,301 *179,643 129,658 67,881 61L,7TTT 
JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) TRACTION COMPANY 
im., Aug., ‘14 $55,798 naa 689 $17,108 $12,476 $4,632 
je. %y "13 55,255 4,537 20,718 12,976 7,742 
eae ey 14 731,660 2488) 982 262,678 153,502 109,176 
12“ > 18 607,296 £403,451 203,845 133,202 70,643 
NORTHERN TEXAS me COMPANY, FORT WORTH, 
im., Aug., “14 tes 663 Stan! 120 $79,543 $26. 059 $53,484 
ibys ss 13 185,886 5,137 80,748 24,166 56,582 
12“ mt "14 3,158,258 “1, 208, 238 953,015 305,329 647,686 
12:5 "13 -2}078,037 *1,116,554 961, 1483 289,769 671, 1714 


PADUCAH TRACTION & LIGHT COMPANY, PADUCAH, KY. 


im., Aug, ‘14 $24,804 *$15, 750 $9,054 $7, 495 $1,549 
Ye os 13 26,312 *16,325 9,988 583 2,405 
12" bi ‘14 306,771 #196; 674 110,097 on 468 18, "629 
pe ee s 735 290,675 %*1938,059 $7,616 88, 733 8g, ‘383 
*Includes taxes. : . 
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Traffic and Transportation 


BROOKLYN SAFETY WORK 


A Review Is Presented of the Safety Campaign Plan of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company for 1914-1915 
The public safety campaign in the Brooklyn public schools 


for the school year, that of 1914-1915, has been begun by 
the bureau of public safety of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


‘Company under the renewed patronage of the Brooklyn com- 


mittee of public safety. The safety lecturers have already 
started again on their rounds of the public schools and from 
now until the close of the school year concrete safety teach- 
ings will be presented in attractive form to all the school 
children of the borough. Parochial and other sectarian 
schools are included in this work. 

The campaign for the current school year will include 
several of the features which proved so attractive during 
the preceding year and in addition many new features. 
New lectures have been prepared for the schools by Mrs. 
Jessica P. McCall, supervisor of the bureau of public safety. 
In place of the large accident drawings used in the public 
schools last year, each lecturer has been provided with a 
stereopticon machine and a large collection of stereopticon 
slides, consisting for the most part of photographs specially 
posed to illustrate the common dangers to which children 
are exposed in a crowded city. 

As far as practicable, moving pictures will again be used 
in the Brooklyn school campaign, the bureau of public safety 
having worked out an arrangement with the fire department 
whereby “The Price of Thoughtlessness” and other moving 
picture films to be employed will be transferred to a non- 
inflammable substance, thereby making the security against 
fire hazard greater than ever before. A new moving picture 
film for use in the Brooklyn safety campaign has been 


_ produced and is shortly to be in shape for exhibition. The 


organization of safety patrols is being continued. Hight new 
patrols have already been organized, the current news fur- 
nishing a constant variety of material for the bulletins 
which are maintained in connection with the various safety 
patrols. 

In response to a request from Miss M. E. Bacon, prin- 
cipal of Public School 107, a lecturer from the bureau of 
public safety organized a safety patrol and a careful club 
from a group of pupils selected by Miss Bacon as repre- 
sentative leaders of safety. in her school and school com- 
munity. On Oct. 2 Mrs. McCall, supervisor of the bureau 
of public safety, met with Miss Major, director of safety 
organizations in Public School 125. Miss Major had select- 
ed a group of boys and girls for membership in the safety 
patrol and the careful club and the meeting was called at 
3 o’clock. Very able work was done by the safety patrol 
of this school last year. 

The opening lecture in the fall campaign was presented 
to the pupils of St. Agnes School by Mrs. M. F. Van Riper, 
now a member of the staff of lecturers of the bureau of 
public safety. Nine hundred children were reached at this 
assembly. On Oct. 5, Mrs. McCall gave a talk on safety to 
the pupils in Public School No. 115. Charles W. Lyons, 
district superintendent, was present at the assembly, after 
which he called a fire drill as a part of the safety pro- 
gram. Members of the parents’ association were also 
present. Miss Callahan organized a safety patrol and has 
requested a bulletin board for the safety reports. In co- 
operation with the fire department, the lecturers spoke on 
fire prevention in the public schools on Oct. 9, the day set 
aside by Fire Commissioner Robert Adamson of New York 
for the formal observance on that subject. 

On Oct. 6, Miss Lillian Shipp gave a talk illustrated with 
accident drawings to 200 kindergarten children in the 
Sacred Heart School. On Oct. 7, at the school of St. Mary’s 
Star of the Sea 1300 children were reached. There are 
police guards among the boys of this school who will be 
appointed to the duties of the safety patrol. 

A broadcast distribution of safety buttons is under way 
in the public schools. The button for general distribution 
shows a picture of a-woman standing on an isle of safety in 
a public street with a little child on either side and trolley 


‘ears, carriages and automobiles operating about her. An 


official button adopted by the Brooklyn committee of public 
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safety and having a symbolic female figure, signifying the 
Goddess of Caution, with a child on either side on a pedestal 
bearing the injunction “Be Careful” has been provided and 
will be presented to the members of the safety patrols and 
other deserving of special recognition by reason of their 
service to the public safety cause. A new edition of safety 
calendars is in process of preparation for 1915 and will be 
provided for all the school classrooms in due time. 

A complete report of the activities in the summer schools 
and playgrounds and a forecast of the work in the public 
schools for the year 1913-1914 was made to the Brooklyn 
committee of public safety at its recent annual meeting. 

Since the fall campaign opened the bureau of public 
safety has received réquests for safety lectures from several 
outside cities. 


NEW ZONE FARE SCHEDULE SUSPENDED PER- 


MANENTLY 


The Public Service Commission of the State of Washing- 
ton has issued an order permanently vacating and suspend- 
ing the new zone schedule of passenger rates filed by the 
receivers of the Seattle, Renton & Southern Railway sev- 
eral months ago, which anticipated the collection of an 
additional 5-cent fare from all passengers beyond Orcas 
Street, making a 10-cent fare for every patron beyond that 
point within the city limits. Early last summer announce- 
ment was made that on July 10 the new schedule of rates 
on the Seattle, Renton & Southern Railway would go into 
effect, the commission at that time granting the increase 
asked for by the receivers without protest from any source. 
The City Council directed the corporation counsel to combat 
the order, with the result that Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel Ralph S. Pierce spent several months in preparing for 
the hearing before the commission which was concluded 
recently and has resulted in the permanent suspension of 
the proposed increased rate of fares. 

Figures presented by the receivers indicated that the 
property is not paying interest and operation cost on the 
valuation of $1,601,315 which was fixed by H. L. Gray, 
formerly chief engineer of the commission. 

The commission points out that Mr. Gray started with a 
figure of $832,527 as the cost of reproducing the line, then 
arbitrarily added 1 per cent for engineering, legal and 
general expenses, 742 per cent for interest during con- 
struction and 10 per cent for discounts and commissions. 
F. S. Burroughs, the present engineer of the commission, 
by eliminating the arbitrary multiple found a reproduction 
value of $1,171,227 and a present value of $959,955. In 
this connection the commission says in part in its deci- 
sion: 

“Shippers and passengers are now paying interest upon 
millions of dollars that have no existence outside of the 
imagination or arbitrary notion of a so-called expert. Mis- 
management of a utility requiring heavy payments for 
litigation and legal services is not chargeable to the pat- 
rons in increased fares. 

“While this commission has been unable to find in any 
city in the United States outside of Seattle any. street 
railway which charges more than 5 cents for one continuous 
trip within the city limits, we have found many cities where 
the charge is less. 

“Tt is the opinion of the commission that if the present 
company should remove all its property from this right- 
of-way, either the city of Seattle or private enterprise 
would rebuild a better road and serve the public at as rea- 
sonable if not better rates than we will now by order 
establish. 

“For the foregoing reason it is the conclusion of the 
commission that the proposed shedule of rates filed with 
this commission and suspended by our orders are unjust 
and unreasonable, and that the rates now in force and 
effect are just, reasonable and sufficient.” 

Scott Calhoun and Joseph Parkin, receivers of the com- 
pany, have filed with the clerk of the court a suit in equity 
against the members of the Public Service Commission and 
Attorney General W. V. Tanner, asking the United States 
District Court to set aside the order of the commission re- 
fusing to permit the railway to increase its fares and to 
enjoin the commission from‘ enforcing the provision of its 
decree. The company claims that the order is confiscatory. 
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Folding Steps and Doors in Montreal.—The Montreal 
(Que.) Tramways has decided to equip the rear platform of 
all its double-truck cars with folding steps and doors. 

Service Complaint Hearing Continued.—On request of 
City Solicitor Walter M. Schoenle, the hearing of the com- 
plaint of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, against the Interurban 
Railway & Terminal Company has been continued to Nov. 
24. A compromise schedule has been worked out by the 
company officials and Mr. Schoenle, and it is desired to test 
operation for an experimental period of some days before 
the case is heard. 

Rehearing in Service Case Refused.—The Public Service 
Commission of the First District of New York has denied 
the application of the Nassau Electric Railroad and the 
Brooklyn Heights Railroad for the abrogation or a rehear- 
ing of its final order regulating the service on the Vander- 
bilt Avenue and Sixteenth Avenue lines, which required 
the operation of an increased number of cars in the morn- 
ing and evening rush hours. 


Ruling in Suburban Fare Case.—The State Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Illinois has ruled that while 2 cents a 
mile is the maximum passenger fare in Illinois, a rate as 
much cheaper as may be deemed desirable and adequate 
may be established with the permission of the commission. 
The ruling was made in the suit of the cities of LaGrange 
and Brookfield against the Suburban Railroad and the Chi- 
cago & West Towns Railway to discontinue a new passen- 
ger rate placed in operation on July 1, 1913. The commis- 
sion directs the companies to return to the old rate until 
the commission can inquire into its reasonableness. The 
former rate was less than 2 cents a mile and was raised to 
2 cents a mile, the maximum by law. 


Hearing on Rush-Hour Fares in Rochester.—The Public 
Service Commission of the Second District of New York 
fixed the date for a second hearing on the application by 
the Mayor of Rochester for an order requiring the New 
York State Railways, Rochester Lines, to charge only a 
8-cent fare in rush hours, for the abandonment of the State 
Street carhouse for regular storage purposes and for re- 
routing of certain lines for Saturday morning, Oct. 31. 
After the first hearing the company on the order of the 
commission furnished to the city a statement of receipts 
in rush hours for two months, and also a statement of 
receipts and expenditures in the company’s last fiscal year. 
These statements of receipts were referred to in a brief item 
which was published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Oct. 24, page 986. 


Use of Front End Defended.—The City Commissioners 
of Lexington, Ky., heard a number of citizens and repre- 
sentatives of commercial organizations and a committee of 
the company’s trainmen recently in regard to the front 
door rule adopted by the Kentucky Traction & Terminal 
Company. No action was taken nor will any be taken until 
the commission is advised as to its authority in the 
premises. F. W. Bacon, vice-president of the company, 
defends the use of the front door as a step in the interest 
of safety and reduction of hazard. He cites the use of 
similar plans in Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities and 
says that since the cars have been operated under the new 
plan in Lexington there has been a marked reduction in the 
number of accidents which could be classed as step acci- 
dents. 

“Safety First” Meeting in Ohio.—At a joint conference 
of representatives of steam and interurban railroads and 
the members of the State Utilities Commission to be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, in January, the State-wide “safety first” 
movement will be placed in concrete form. A preliminary 
conference was held in Toledo on Oct. 23 between the man- 
agers of the interurban railroads and the State Commission 
at which some thirty electric railway men reviewed the 
measures taken by their roads to prevent accidents. The 
Toledo & Western Railroad reported that not a passenger 
had been killed in five years. It was the consensus of 
opinion that automobiles were responsible for most acci- 
dents at grade crossings. At the suggestion of G. O. Smith, 
supervisor of safety for the Toledo Railways & Light Com- 
pany, a committee was appointed, with F. W. Coen, vice- 
president and general manager of the Lake Shore Electric 
Railway, as chairman, to consider the question of organiza- 
tion and to prepare drafts of “safety first” measures 
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thought desirable to be presented to the next General 
Assembly of the State for passage. | 


Court Rules on Smoking.—Holding that smoking on 
street cars, other than on open coaches such as are used on 
cable lines, is a nuisance, and should be abated, Judge 
Everett Smith, in the Superior Court of King County, re- 
cently entered an order enjoining the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company, Seattle, from further per- 
mitting this privilege to passengers, and directed the com- 
pany to pay John Mills Day $10 damages. Mr. Day com- 
plained that he and members of his family have been made 
ill by the tobacco fumes on Wallingford and Meridian cars, 
and asked for damages and an injunction. A. L. Kempster, 
manager of the Seattle division‘of the company, testified 
that he would obey an order if issued by the court. Judge 
Smith said: “In the present instance as well as in all other 
conditions of complex modern civilization, the individual 
must yield his preferences and indulgences to the welfare 
and advancement of society at large. Personal liberty is 
not licensed to offend.” The company is required to re- 
move its notices permitting smoking from all cars except 
those having seats facing an open exterior such as cable 
cars. 


Electric Railway Freight Service Urged for Washington. 
—Establishment of electric railway freight service for 
bringing food into Washington from points in Virginia and 
Maryland, and a news agency whereby the public may be 
kept accurately informed as to the state of the market are 
suggestions advanced in the annual report of John H. Sher- 
man, superintendent of weights, measures and markets 
of the District of Columbia for improving cost of living 
conditions in the capital. The recommendation for the 
electric railway freight service carries with it a proposed 
plan for the conversion of the Georgetown market into a 
receiving station for produce brought in from Virginia. 
Mr. Sherman says: “One of the most important steps 
which must be taken if we are to make full use of the 
resources of the surrounding territory to feed the city 
cheaply is the establishment, within the city, of electric 
railway freight service between midnight and 4 a.m. and 
for two or three hours at some other part of the day, when 
traffic is now lightest. Such service should extend on all 
lines of the city and should provide for running loaded 
cars directly from the country section to their destination 
in the city without rehandling the load. Our local produce 
markets are now supplied, in the main, by wagons from 
a radius of about 20 miles. With electric railway freight 
service and switches to both municipal and private markets 
we can supply the markets by electric railway from a 
radius, in some directions, of 50 miles, with greatly in- 
creased supply of goods, at lower cost.” 

Traffic in Toronto—A hearing was held before the On- 
tario Railway Board in Toronto on Oct. 21 regarding the 
service of the Toronto Railway. The company contended 
that the closing down of factories and the reduction in 
the forces of mercantile establishments had reduced traffic 
and automatically relieved such traffic congestion as had 
previously existed. The gross earnings for August de- 
creased $30,000, as compared with the same month in 1913, 
while the gross earnings for September, 1914, decreased 
$50,000, as compared with September, 1913. Up to the time 
of the hearing on Oct. 21 gross earnings for the month had 
increased over the same period of last year on only three 
days. During the year 201 new cars had been added to 
the system. The daily schedule was 699 cars between rush 
hours and 836 cars during the periods of heavy traffic. 
C. R. Barnes, electric railway inspector of the Public Service 
Commission of the Second District of New York, who, at the 
request of the Ontario Railway Board, reported recently — 
on traffic in Toronto, said on Oct. 21 that his recommenda- 
tion favoring more cars and extensions was not intended 
to cover a situation such as had developed following the 
outbreak of the war. He thought the present time was 
hardly favorable for the spending of any considerable 
amount of money to be charged ‘to capital account. Chair- 
man McIntyre, of the Railway Board, agreed with Mr. 
Barnes that conditions had altered. He is said to have 
expressed the opinion, however, that the money stringency 
should not prevent the company from carrying out plans 
for re-routing and perfecting other work which would tend 
to improve accommodations and service. 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. W. B. Nantel, formerly Minister of Inland Revenue 
in the Canadian government, has been appointed to the 
Dominion Railway Commission, succeeding Mr. N. E. 
Bernier. 


Mr. J. P. H. de Windt, vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been elected president of the Ala- 
bama Light & Traction Association. 


Mr. F. W. Hoover, vice-president and general manager 
of the Nashville Railway & Light Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., and also vice-president of the Tennessee Power Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the Nashville-Gallatin 
Interurban Railway to succeed Mr. H. H. Mayberry, who is 
now chairman of the board. 


Gen. George H. Harries, president of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Omaha Electric Light & Power Company, 
Omaha, Neb. General Harries will devote part of his time 
to the Omaha property, although maintaining his home at 


Louisville, where he will continue in charge of the local gas 


and electric properties for H. M. Byllesby & Company. 


Mr. C. W. Kellogg has been appointed manager of the 
Mississippi River Power Company, Keokuk, Ia., to succeed 
Mr. J. A. Trawick, who resigned recently. Mr. Kellogg was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Since 1905 he has been representing the Stone & Webster 
interests in Texas, being manager of the El Paso Electric 
Railway and the Stone & Webster light and railway prop- 
erties at Port Arthur and Beaumont. 


Mr. W. H. McGrath, who has been assistant to Mr. A. W. 
Leonard, vice-president and general manager of the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the company, with headquarters at Seattle. 
Mr. McGrath was born in Massachusetts and has been iden- 
tified with Stone & Webster since 1901. He entered the em- 
ploy of the firm at the home office in Boston following his 
graduation from Harvard University. 


Mr. George S. Rice has been appointed by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of the First District of New York division 
engineer for the sixth division, which includes the new tun- 
nels to be constructed under the East River and the Fourth 
Avenue subway in Brooklyn. Mr. Rice succeeds Mr. Fred- 
erick Noble, who recently resigned to take up private prac- 
tice. Mr. Rice was formerly the chief engineer of the 
commission, but has been out of its service for some years. 


Mr. J. A. Rosenberger has been appointed superintendent 
of the Owosso and Corrunna division of the Michigan United 
Traction Company’s lines to succeed Mr. R. A. Barnett, re- 
signed. Mr. Rosenberger was connected with the Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Railway from 1903 until 1905, when this 
property became a part of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis 
& Eastern Traction Company. At the time of this consoli- 
dation he was made cashier of the company and later was 
appointed assistant auditor. In 1912 he resigned from the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company to 
become chief clerk to the chief engineer of the Michigan 
United Traction Company, in which position he has contin- 
ued up to the present time. 


Mr. W. W. Freeman, who has been elected president of 
the Union Light, Heat & Power Company, Cincinnati, and 
the South Covington & Cincinnati Street Railway Company, 
subsidiaries of the Columbia Gas & Electric Company, vice 
Mr. James E. Ernst, resigned, was previously connected 
with the Alabama Power Company at Birmingham, Ala., 
and prior to that was for many years vice-president and 
general manager of the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. He is a past-president of the National 
Electric Light Association and of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies. Mr. Freeman was born in Exeter, 
Ont., on June 8, 1872, and took up work in the lighting in- 
dustry as a stenographer with the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Edison 
Company, advancing step by step to be vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Frederick S. Pratt of Stone & Webster was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Pratt is 
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forty-two years of age. He was graduated from Harvard 
and has been identified with the Stone & Webster interests 
for nearly twenty years. His first position was in the engi- 
neering department in the Boston offices. Soon after the 
Seattle fire in 1889, when the late Jacob Furth began the 
work of reorganizing and reconstructing the various electric 
railways in Seattle under one management, Mr. Pratt took 
the active management of the properties for a year subse- 
quently, returning to Boston. During his identification with 
Stone & Webster Mr. Pratt’s work has been largely with 
the company’s interests on Puget Sound, although his head- 
quarters have been in the East. He will remain in Boston. 
Mr. Pratt was formerly vice-president of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company. 


Mr. A. W. Leonard, for the last two years vice-president 
and general manager of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, with headquarters in Seattle, Wash., was 
on Oct. 24 elected president of the company and member of 
the board of directors to succeed Jacob Furth, deceased. 
Mr. Leonard was born in Monmouth, Maine, forty-one years 
ago. Nineteen years ago he entered the employ of Stone & 
Webster as bookkeeper for the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company,.and was promoted to general manager and super- 
intendent of the company twelve years ago. He was trans- 
ferred to Houghton, Mich., as superintendent of the Hough- 
ton County Electric Light Company, and was subsequently 
manager of that property and the Houghton County Trac- 
tion Company for four years. He then went to Minneapolis 
as manager of the Minneapolis General Electric Company. 
In this position he had practical supervision over all the 
Stone & Webster properties and plants in the Middle West. 
On Oct. 12, 1912, he was appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the various Puget Sound companies. 


Mr. Victor T. Noonan, secretary of the general safety 
committee of the Rochester Railway & Light Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed director of industrial 
and public safety for the State of Ohio. The position is a 
newly created one, and is directly under the Governor. Mr. 
Noonan, who is a former Rochester newspaper man, was 
appointed editor of the Gas and Electric News when that 
publication was started by the Rochester Railway & Light 
Company in 1911. In 1912 Mr. Noonan was appointed 
secretary of the general safety committee of the company. 
In the two years that he has been secretary of the com- 
mittee the safety work of the company has become known 
throughout the country. He is said to have been the first 
safety man in the electric industry to prepare lantern 
slides showing right and wrong ways of working, and the 
first in the same industry to prepare a motion picture play 
along the same lines. This was “The Lineman.” In Sep- 
tember, 1913, Mr. Noonan organized the Employees’ Benevo- 
lent Association of the company with a membership of forty 
men. At present this association includes practically all the 
company’s employees. Mr. Noonan is a member of the safe- 
ty committees of the Empire State Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion, the National Electric Light Association and the Na- 
tional Industrial Safety Council, and is also a member of the 
Lecture Bureau of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


OBITUARY 


John Campbell, superintendent of transportation of the 
Connecticut Company at Bridgeport, Conn., is dead. Mr. 
Campbell was born in Scotland. He was employed by the 
Bridgeport Traction Company and its successors for 
twenty-two years. 


Jay Newal Ward, formerly secretary of the Central City 
Railway, Peoria, Ill., died recently at his home in Los An- 
geles. For many years Mr. Ward was one of the active 
business men of Peoria identified with street railway, 
banking and manufacturing industries. 


George Matthews Morrison, motor instructor of the sub- 
way division of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, died on Oct. 14 after a brief illness. Mr. Morri- 
son entered the service of the company thirty-two years 
ago. He was engine foreman, and for some time was em- 
ployed in the engine shops at Ninety-eighth Street and 
Third avenue. When the subway opened ten years ago he 
was appointed instructor of motormen of that division. He 
is survived by his widow and his mother. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 

An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


*Quincy & Hamilton Electric Railway, Quincy, Ill.—Incor- 
porated in Illinois to build an electric railway from Quincy to 
Hamilton. Capital stock, $525,000. Incorporators: Charles 
H. Petsch, Philip G. Petsch, William W. Hodgman, James E. 
Sturms and Olaf Seagust. 

*Androscoggin Electric Company, Lewiston, Maine.—Ap- 
plication for a charter has been made by this company in 
Maine. In the incorporation of this enterprise, the interests 
of the Libbey properties of Lewiston are united with the 
power development at Rumford under control of Hugh J. 
Chisholm of Portland. Electric railway and power develop- 
ment will be undertaken by the new firm. Capital stock, 
authorized, $2,000,000. Common stock, $1,500,000. Pre- 
ferred stock, $500,000. Officers: Harold S. Libby, presi- 
dent; Julius E. Parkhurst, treasurer; directors, H. M. Ding- 
ley, Harold S. Libby, John A. Morrill and others. 

*Ogden & Idaho Railway, Ogden, Utah.—Application for 
a charter has been made by this company in Utah as a 
consolidation of the lines of the Ogden Rapid Transit Com- 
pany and the Logan Rapid Transit Company and to build 
71 miles of electric lines extending to form links and ex- 
tensions of the consolidated Ogden, Brigham and Logan 
systems. The lines to be constructed include 44 miles for 
the connections between Brigham and provide 21 miles be- 
tween Smithfield and Preston, Idaho, and 6 miles between 
Idlewild and Huntsville. Capital stock, $5,000,000. Offi- 
cers: M. S. Browning, president; L. R. Eccles and Joseph 
Scowcroft, vice-presidents; R. B. Porter, treasurer, and 
Royal Eccles, secretary. 


FRANCHISES 


*Bisbee, AriziW. E. Bradley has asked the Board of 
Supervisors for a franchise to build an electric railway 
from Bisbee to Naco. 


Fresno, Cal.—The Fresno Traction Company has received 
a franchise from the Council to double-track its lines over 
certain streets in Fresno. 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Board. of Public Utilities has 
recommended to the City Council that Louis Ginger be 
granted a franchise to construct an incline railway in 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles. The board suggests that the 
type of design be placed under the control and supervision 
of the Park Commission, to whom Colonel Ginger applied for 
the original franchise about a year ago. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Public Utilities Committee of the 
Council has recommended to the Council the request of the 
residents in the Malibar Improvement district for a fran- 
chise for an extension of the East First Street line to the 
east city limits of Los Angeles. [E. R. J., Sept. 19, ’714.] 


West Hartford, Conn.—The Connecticut Company has 
asked the Public Utilities Commission for approval of its 
proposed method of construction of a second line of tracks 
on Farmington Avenue in West Hartford, from the end of 
the present double track westward to a point west of the 
armory of Troop B, Cavalry, C. N. G. The petition of the 
company for approval of the reconstruction of tracks on 
Brooklawn Avenue in Bridgeport has been granted. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Wilmington City Railway has re- 
ceived an extension of time until May 1, 1915, in which to 
lay its tracks in the Ninth Ward in Wilmington. 

Brockton, Mass.—The Bay State Street Railway has asked 
the Council for a franchise to relocate its tracks on South 
Street and on Pleasant Street in Brockton. 

Franklin, Mass.—The Milford, Attleboro & Woonsocket 
Street Railway has received a franchise from the Council 
for the relocation of its tracks on West: Central Street in 
Franklin. 

Lowell, Mass.—The Bay State Street Railway has asked 
the Council for a franchise for the relocation of its tracks 
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on First Street from a point on Llewellyn Street to the far- 
houses in Lowell. ' 

New Bedford, Mass.—The Union Street Railway has 
asked the Council for a franchise for extensions and re- 
locations of its tracks in New Bedford. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—The Berkshire Street Railway has asked 
the Council for an extension of time on its franchise in 
which to double-track and build the addition to its line in 
North Street and Wahconah Street in Pittsfield. 

St. Peter, Minn.—The Electric Short Line Railway has 
received a forty-nine-year franchise from the Council to 
build an electric line in Pekin. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Southern: Traction Company’s fifty- 
year franchise for a downtown loop at the St. Louis ap- 
proach of the municipal bridge across the Mississippi River, 
was repealed by the House of Delegates recently. The 
Council already has taken similar action and the Mayor has 
promised to sign the bill. 


Brantford, Ont.—The Brantford Street Railway has asked 
the Council for a franchise to extend its lines and construct 
a loop in Brantford. Work has been begun on the recon- 
struction of the east-end section of this company’s lines in 
Brantford. 


London, Ont.—The London Street Railway has asked the 
Council for an extension of time on its franchise in which to 
complete its line on Wharncliffe Road in London. 


Snohomish, Wash.—The Everett Railway, Light & Water 
Company has received a fifty-year franchise from the Coun- 
cil to extend its line from a connection with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to the intersection of Union Avenue and 
First Street in Snohomish. It is said that work on this line 
will be begun at once. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Lacombe & Blindman Valley Electric Railway, Lacombe, 
Alta.—After the-completion of the fencing, work on this 
electric railway will stop for this year. About 31 miles of 
grading have been completed and culverts placed; 26,000 
ties are required. Farncombe & Inkster, Edmonton, are 
the engineers. D. S. Hogan, Edmonton, general contractor. 


Fresno (Cal.) Interurban Railway.—About 750 tons of 
rails are now en route to Fresno, and work on the second 
unit of this company’s line from Fresno Avenue to the Nor- 
mal school will be begun by Nov. 1. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—This com- 
pany has placed in operation its new Magnolia Avenue line 
between Sixth Street, Main Street and Harrison Avenue in 
Arlington. On Oct. 16 this company filed with the State 
Railroad Commission application for authority to build 
tracks at grade across certain public highways in Riverside 
County. This is the initial step in the construction of the 
proposed 8-mile line from Harrison Street, Riverside, to Co- 
rona. It is stated that $25,000 is being spent on the North 
Pomona cut-off which will enable through cars on the Los 
Angeles-San Bernardino line to have about twenty minutes. 
Work on the cut-off is being carried out by company forces. 


California Terminal Railway, Sacramento, Cal.—Right- 
of-way is being obtained by this company through Jami- 
son Canyon. The company plans to build an interurban 
railway from San Rafael to Sacramento through Marin, 
Sonoma, Napa, Solano, Yolo and Sacramento Counties. C. 
W. Conlisk, San Francisco, is interested. [E. R. J., Oct. 
17, 714.] 

Connecticut Company, New Haven, Conn.—This company 
is asked to consider plans for the extension of the Dixwell 
Avenue line from its present terminus, 2 miles beyond the 
city limits, over the railroad bridge and around the loop to 
the Centerville town hall, making a belt line with the Whit- 
ney Avenue line in Hamden. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Traction Company.—Plans are being 
considered by this company to extend its lines on Albert 
Street and Spearing Street in Jacksonville. 


Miami (Fla.) Traction Company.—It was recently de- 
cided by the directors of this company to continue its line 
in Miami, out Twelfth Street to Avenue U, instead of stop- 
ping at Avenue § as was originally intended, and from there 
up Avenue U to Fifth Street. B. B. Tatum, Miami, presi- 
dent. [E. R. J., Sept. 19, 714.] ; 


SE ae 
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OCTOBER 31, 1914] 


: Charlotte (N. C.) Electric Railway.—The Myers Park 
line extension, a distance of 1 mile, has been placed in op- 
eration in Charlotte. 


: *Algiers, La.—Local capital is interested in the construc- 
tion of an electric railway on the lower coast of Algiers. 
Meyer Hiseman, Algiers, is interested. 


Cumberland & Westernport Electric Railway, Cumber- 
land, Md.—The Public Service Commission is considering 
the petition asking for the proposed belt line extension of 
this company’s line from the Gladstone Hotel, its present 
terminus in Cumberland, to Washington, connecting with 
the Lonaconing line, a distance of 2 miles. 


East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, East St. Louis, Mo. 
—This company is asked to consider plans to extend its 
lines to Mascoutah, 7 miles east of Belleville, as one of the 
provisions of the granting of a new twenty-year franchise. 


Monmouth County Electric Company, Red Bank, N. J.— 
Plans are being made by this company to improve the con- 
dition of its tracks on Union Avenue, Liberty Street and 
Washington Street in Long Branch. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Negotiations are under way as to ar- 
rangements for street car traffic across the Kaw River be- 
tween Kansas City and Bonner Springs while the Central 
Avenue viaduct is being reconstructed. The plans for the 
viaduct work are not yet complete, and when they are de- 
cided upon the question of traffic will be definitely deter- 
mined. The viaduct is a part of the elevated system of 
tracks through the “West Bottoms,” and surface travel 
would take longer for the cars that now use the elevated. 
The Metropolitan Street Railway and other lines using the 
viaduct may operate over it while it is being reconstructed, 
or arrangements may be made for using the Intercity via- 
duct. 


United Railways, St. Louis, Mo.—This company is asked 
to consider plans to extend its Fourth Street line to Caron- 
delet Park in St. Louis and to extend the Lee Avenue line 
northwest to bisect the district between the city limits, 
Union Boulevard, Florissant Avenue and Easton Avenue 
in St. Louis. 


St. Paul (Minn.) City Railway.—This company is asked 
to build a line on St. Clair Street from West Seventh Street 
to Oxford Street in St. Paul. 


*Long Branch, N. J.—The city of Long Branch will co- 
operate with the Freehold Merchants’ Association to build 
an electric line between Trenton and the seashore by way 
of the county seat. The Long Branch committee favors 
a terminal in Long Branch. Already considerable work has 
been done by the Freehold business men to obtain a right- 
of-way to the shore. The distance between Long Branch 
and Freehold is 16 miles. 

Fallon (Ney.) Electric Railway.—This ‘company has 
awarded a contract to the Berney Construction Company 
for the completion of the grade of this railway from a 


-point on the east line of Phillips & Gibbs ranch, working 


on to Sand Springs, a distance of 16 miles. It is expected 
that the grade will be completed in a couple of months, 
and as soon as it is done plans will be made for the sale 
of the bonds, which have already been arranged for as 
soon as the work of grading is finished. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—The contract for the concrete 
piles in the foundation for the new elevated structure in 
connection with the subway extension in Long Island City 
has been awarded to the Raymond Concrete Pile Company, 
140 Cedar Street, New York. Snare & Triest Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, are the general contractors. 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company—The route for the 
proposed belt line in Cincinnati is being planned by this 
company. 

Brantford (Ont.) Street Railway.—Extensive work is to 
be carried on by this railway this fali. Among the pros- 
pects for this year are the rebuilding of the eastward loop 
and the construction of a loop to connect the railway end- 
ing at Palmerston Avenue with the Brant Avenue line, by 
way of St. Paul’s Avenue. 

Ottawa & St. Lawrence Electric Railway, Toronto, Ont.— 
Grading for this railway has been begun. The main line 
will be 119 miles in length, extending from Ottawa via Mor- 
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risburg to River Beaudette on the Quebec border, with a 
branch line from Metcalfe to Russell. Contracts for grad- 
ing have been let at various points. [E. R. J., March 28, ’14.] 


San Antonio (Tex.) Traction Company.—This company 
is extending and relaying sections of its lines in San An- 
tonio. 


Utah Light & Traction Company, Salt Lake City, Utah.— 
Material is on the ground for the extension of the Holliday 
line of this company to the mouth of Cottonwood Canyon. 
Construction is to be begun at once in order that cars may 
be in operation for the summer business next year. Five 
miles of new track will be laid from the present terminus 
to the company’s Granite power station at the entrance to 
the canyon. The extension will follow the county road to 
Knutsen’s Park, then over a private right-of-way to Big 
Cottonwood Creek and along Big Cottonwood Creek on its 
south bank on property owned by the company to the 
terminal near the power station. 


Charlottesville (Va.) Interurban Railway.—As soon as 
financial backing can be secured this company will build 
its 15-mile line between Charlottesville and Alberne via 
Albermarle County. Power will be purchased. Walter 
Washabaugh, Charlottesville, chief engineer. [E. R. J., 
Aug. 16, 714.] 

*Spokane, Wash.—An independant corporation to build 
a gasoline railway, to connect with one or both of the 
Spokane electric systems and extending to Whitworth Col- 
lege and the Country Club was recommended at a recent 
meeting of the building committee of the Whitworth Col- 
lege Board of Trustees. It is reported that one of the 
railways companies had offered to operate such a line if it 
should be built. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—Three new 
passenger stations will be built at. once by this company 
at points on its new San Bernardino line. The stations are 
to be erected at Etiwanda, Alta Loma and Rialto. The 
contract for their construction has been awarded to the 
King Company, Los Angeles. Each station will be 30 ft. x 
120 ft., single story and of reinforced concrete and hollow 
tile construction. The three depots will cost in the aggre- 
gate about $20,000. 

San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal. 
—The new three-story building of this company at Twenty- 
second Street and Grove Street in Oakland has been com- 
pleted and the company will move all its departments there 
at once. The new structure will devote the two upper 
stories to the executive and operation departments, while 
the lower floor will be used for a waiting room and for the 
electrical supply department. 

Ogden (Utah) Rapid Transit: Company.—Work has been 
begun by this company wrecking the building on the ground 
at Twenty-fourth Street in Ogden on which it plans to build 
jts new interurban depot. The structure will be 50 ft. x 20 
ft. The contract to build this depot will be awarded in the 
near future. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Corning & Painted Post Street Railway, Corning, N. Y.— 
This company’s cars are now being operated over the entire 
line by power furnished from the Big Flats power station 
of the Elmira, Corning & Waverly Railroad and henceforth 
power is to be regularly supplied to the local line from that 
source. The operation of the power house of the Corning & 
Painted Post Street Railway on the North Side in Corning 
will be discontinued. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) Traction Corporation.—Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, New York, engineers, are building an addition to the 
power house of this company, in which they are installing 
one 750-kw bleeder type General Electric turbo-generator 
with Worthington condenser and auxiliaries. Two 400-hp 
Edgemoor boilers are now being installed in a new boiler 
house. 

London & Port Stanley Railway, London, Ont.—Bids are 
being asked by this company for two motor-generator sets 
to be used in connection with the electrification of this 
railway. ' 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


Hocking-Sunday Creek Traction Company, Nelsonville, 
Ohio, expects to purchase three cars within the next week. 


Danville (Ill.) Street Railway & Light Company will 
put in service four more prepayment cars on the Roselawn- 
Oaklawn line. 

Sandpoint & Interurban Railway, Sandpoint, Idaho, ex- 
pects to purchase within the next few weeks trucks with 
quadruple motors and snowplow equipment. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway is building two new 
snow plows for the winter season. They will be equipped 
with Westinghouse No. 306 quadruple motors and type HL 
unit switch control. 


Geary Street Municipal Railway, San Francisco, Cal., has 
ordered a total of only 125 cars during 1914, and has not or- 
dered fifty more cars, as recently reported. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., is contemplat- 
ing the purchase of twenty-four all-steel cars through its 
controlling company, the Southern Pacific Railroad, New 
York, Ny 

Richmond Light & Railroad Company, New York, has 
specified the following details for the thirty-two closed 
passenger cars recently ordered from the Osgood-Bradley 
Car Company: 


Seating capacity.......... AG Cables oh cessie rk ete West. 
Bolster centers, length, Conty ol ous.cake te cee eos 
17 ft. 2% in. Curtain material. .Pantasote 
Length of body....... 28 ft. Designation signs....Hunter 
Length of vestibule, Blenders 4325 o\iasacleveane Hise 13 
41 ft. 4 in. Gears and pinions....West. 
Width of ‘sills. ..8. 1t-,3 .1n., Handbrakest 2... eee Lord 
Width over all.cS ft..426 in. Heaters) 25). -.ic eee Consol. 
IBOGY .« ecasrete ot eee ee metal Headlights..... Golden Glow 
lealin(svas Veh ities Baa ee. WO Geky S20 ash Motors 
Headlining ......¢..Agasote 4 West. 323, outside hung 
Root oy. crc ene eee arch Seats ..... H. & K. No. 300 
Wnderframe ss. ce metal Seating material......rattan 
Air brakes....National A 6 Trolley catchers....... Earle 
Aslias )yus aeemeee Standard Trolley base, 
Bumpers) face eevee Hedley West. (Union) 
TRADE NOTES 


Taylor-Wharton Company, Easton, Pa., expects to com- 
plete the construction of its new buildings early next year. 


Dallas Equipment Company, Portland, Maine, has been 
organized to manufacture, build, purchase, sell and deal in 
street railway cars and other cars and vehicles. The author- 
ized capital stock is $200,000. John H. Pierce, of Portland, 
is president; William E. Tucker, Chelsea, Mass., treasurer. 


Consolidated Car Fender Company, Providence, R. I., has 
received an order through Wendell & MacDuffie Company, 
New York, to equip all the cars of the Hattiesburg (Miss.) 
Traction Company with H. B. lifeguards as a result of a re- 
cent successful demonstration conducted with a dummy on 
this line. 


Swedish Ljungstrém Steam Turbine Company, Ltd., 
Finspong, Sweden, is constructing at its works a 10,000-hp 
turbo-generator for the Willesden Power Station in London, 
England, which was ordered after a 1500-hp unit had been 
thoroughly tested in the same station, since the beginning 
of 1913, since which time the turbine has been in daily use. 


G. J. Slibeck, formerly sales representative with the Buda 
Company, has resigned to become sales representative of the 
St. Louis Steel Foundry Company, and will handle solid 
manganese steel track work exclusively. This company’s 
solid manganese steel track work business has increased 
so that it became necessary to appoint a special repre- 
sentative. 


Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces that notwithstanding the European war and the 
temporary suspension of shipments to the company from 
Germany, it is now receiving large quantities of DWF 
bearings from Berlin, more than 125,000 of assorted sizes 
having come through since Sept. 1. This shipment in con- 
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nection with the company’s large stock on hand when 
war was declared, together with the increase of its own 
Philadelphia facilities for manufacture, place the company 
in an exceptionally good position to minimize any incon- 
venience which the war might otherwise have inflicted upon 
users of ball bearings. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa., at a 
meeting of its board of directors elected Henry Herman 
Westinghouse president to succeed his brother, the late 
George Westinghouse, founder of this company and numer- 
ous other Westinghouse industries. Mr. Westinghouse was. 
born at Central Bridge, Schoharie County, N. Y., in 1853. 
He attended the schools of Schenectady, and later entered. 
Sibley College of Engineering at Cornell University. Like 
his brother, Mr. Westinghouse inherited from his father a 
fondness for mechanics and invention. He invented the 
well-known high-speed, single-acting Westinghouse steam 
engine, for the manufacture of which the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company was organized in 1880. In 1873 George 
Westinghouse invited his younger brother to Pittsburgh to. 
assist him in the management of the air brake company, 
with which organization he has been connected ever since, 
for many years past being its first vice-president. He has 
also been prominently identified with several other of the 
Westinghouse industries. He was also the organizer and 
for a number of years the guiding spirit in the management 
of the Westinghouse Church Kerr Company. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Dielectric Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
issued “Bullet”? No. 2, which describes its graphon paint for 
metal protection. 

Hunter Illuminated Car Sign Company, Flushing, N. Y., 
has issued a folder which contains a list of large orders for 
signs received during 1914. 

American Electric Works, Phillipsdale, R. I., has issued a 
price list for Oct. 15, of its wire and cable material, also a 
price list of its Enduro spark coils. 


Ohmer Fare Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has issued 
a folder which contains a large list of the companies from 
which it has received new and renewed contracts during 
the past several months. 

Steel City Electric Company, Pittsburgh, has issued 
Bulletins Nos. 22, 23 and 24 describing its universal insula- 
tor supports and Fullman adjustable and non-adjustable 
floor outlets, respectively. 


Robert W. Adams, Providence, R. I., electrical engineer, 
has issued a bulletin describing the new engineer’s addition 
of his transmission line calculator, a practical device for the 
accurate calculation of electrical circuits. 


Walter B. Snow, Boston, publicity engineer, has issued an 
illustrated folder which shows the large variety ot technica] 
subjects which have been treated in advertisements, articles, 
booklets and treatises by members of this company’s staff 
for its clients. ' 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., has 
issued a folder which contains a report presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials 
held in Atlantic City in July, 1914, on the results of steel- 
fence paint tests. 


Sterling Varnish Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued an 
unusually comprehensive and useful catalog on the subject 
of insulating varnishes and compounds. The catalog con- 
tains descriptions of the various types of insulating varnish 
manufactured by this company and also describes methods 
of testing insulating varnishes when considering the adop- 
tion of any particular varnish. The catalog concludes with 
general directions for using insulating varnishes. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has is- 
sued Bulletin No. 46390 describing its Type CB-5 test meter 
for use on 100 to 120 and 200 to 240 volt circuits. The con- 
struction of the meter is described in detail and the bulletin 
contains diagrams of connections. This meter combines in 
one standard several capacities covering a range from light 
load to full load and making possible rapid testing since no 
time is lost in changing standards. Bulletin No. 42800 con- 
tains a reprint of an article appearing in the General Elec- 
tric Review and devoted to the use of electrically driven air 
compressors in foundries. A 
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| THE “Radiax” muck ee been oe sty imnnouen by Ae adoption of a 

| _ simplified brake rigging which means reduced weight and few wear- 
ing parts. The Brill Half-Ball Brake Hangers are, of course, included. The 
- solid forged : side frames are obviously essential to the lasting success of a 
long wheel base truck such | as this and with the heavy load per wheel; 
iat addition they permit each spring to be placed to the greatest advantage. 
- When. the axles radiate in an extreme position the value of the long links 
will be noted as’ they do not assume an excessive inclination. Every 


_ Maste Mechanic will pracy the double- ie Toot at Mes bottom of 


AGENCIES: Pierson, Rosca & Co., San | 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Noxes fill] 


Broruers,Melbourne, Sidney, Dunedin,Brisbane, 
Perth. C. Dusserman, 48 Rue du Luxembourg, 
Brussels. SHackierorp & Co., Calle San Martin 
201, Buenos Aires. THomas pence & Sons, 
Durban, Natal. Stewan,Tomes & Co., Hon Kong, 
Canton, Shanghal. G. CareccuetrTt, Piazza Sicilia, 
1 -Mien. Lonpox Orrice, 110 Cannon Street, E.C, 
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Why not let us help 


solve the lighting problem? | — 
Some roads are using the 23-watt Edison MAZDA to replace | the 6 watt at 
carbon, thus getting 10% more light on about one-third the power. Other roads a ¢ 
use the 36-watt Edison MAZDA, thus doubling the light and consuming only arty s ie 
about half the power required by the old carbon lamps. Mess, a fe oe iy Beals 
Some illuminating engineers have criticised the use of the bare lamp. Railroad nt: * : 
men have found relatively little objection to it. Public opinion is probably some- ee 
where in between. — . Se ia s Nese. | . 
If you are undecided what size of MAZDA lamp to use on your. road; if eft 
you want to know whether or not the use of reflectors would be advisable in your ike , 
case; if you have any problem regarding the wiring of new cars or the rewiring et age ‘ 
of old cars; in short, if the opinion of car lighting experts would be of value to te Obey ‘ 
you, put up your problems to our illuminating engineering department. Here you ¥ . i . 
will find a corps of men whose long experience in the solution of similar problems ic NG ss 
will be a great aid to you. The object of this free service is to co-operate with Bt i i 
you in obtaining the best possible solution of your lighting problems. ‘ a Ry eee, a ? r p Peed 
das Tene 


_ Edison Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company ; SNe i‘ ess By 
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